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Introducing the Series 


EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is designed to provide pupils with basic understandings of 
their own country and their world. The series includes both traditional and inquiry-oriented material. 
The rationale for this balance of traditional and inquiry-based material is twofold: First to provide 
pupils with those understandings necessary for gaining a perspective about the world in which they 
live. Second, the introduction of inquiry-oriented material confronts the pupils with new situations to 
which they are required to offer solutions based on logical thinking processes rather than reliance on 
memory. 

Today much talk is directed at discovery and inquiry. Often the words are used as slogans to 
mean that one favors the active involvement of pupils in their own learning. One point needs clari- 
fication: discover and inquiry in elementary classes must be guided activities. Pupils are not going to 
engage in pure inquiry identical to that of the scholars. Also, discovery learning is both an inductive 
and a deductive process. Students gather data for formulating concepts and generalizations from 
reading the text and reacting to the various charts, pictures, and maps. However, students should 
also be provided with questions to challenge them to seek further information outside the text. 

The guide material that follows this introduction suggests ways to guide pupils to the formu- 
lation of concepts and generalizations from data encountered in the unit. When pupils have formu- 
lated tentative concepts and generalizations, they can then use these abstractions as premises to 
check additional information encountered in the units. Pupils are thus active both inductively and 
deductively, going from the specific to the general and then using the general information to test 
situations encountered later. Teachers using units in this series should remember that regardless of 
whether the pupil is proceeding inductively or deductively, he is actively engaged in reading 
material both written and pictorial. Also, he is dealing with the unit text not as an end, but rather as 
a device to provide data and insights to enable him to continue study in related areas. 

EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a multidisciplinary program. History, geography, 
sociology, anthropology, archaeology, political science, and economics are stressed in these units. 
Other disciplines such as philosophy, urbanology, religion, language, and the arts are considered. 
Although each unit of study approaches its subject from the vantage point of many different disci- 
plines, the stress is placed on the several disciplines most relevant to the material discussed. The 
net result of this approach is the pupils’ understanding that any given area of study may be explored 
valuably using many different criteria. 

The wide range of social science processes is explored in these units. The goal of EXPLORING 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is not to make miniature social scientists out of our young people. Rather, 
the emphasis on processes in the series is a means of enabling pupils to achieve a degree of inde- 
pendence in working with concepts and generalizations and in analyzing various social science 
phenomena. 

In each unit pupils are presented with expository material. They are asked to deal with this 
material by using many different processes. Questions, activities, and the illustrative materials in the 
form of pictures, charts, and maps are designed so that the pupil will examine and expand the 
expository material by using various social science processes. 
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The units in the EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES series have been designed to be 
relevant to a wide range of pupils. There are many types of learning tools in each unit—narrative and 
visual, expository and inquiry—effective with different aspects of a young person’s learning capacity. 
The units also are relevant to pupils with different life experiences. Throughout the series there 
is a focus on the urban environment and its inhabitants. However, the open-ended questions and 
activities in each unit allow the pupil from any environment to engage in contrastive analysis, 
whether comparing his own environment to an urban one, or his own urban environment to that in 
another society. 


ADDITIONAL SERIES INNOVATIONS 


The Use of Questions 


Throughout EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, questions are employed not only to 
test knowledge and comprehension, but also to allow students to work at higher cognitive levels. 
Interspersed throughout the text in each unit are open-ended questions which encourage the pupil 
to use the text material to “trigger” additional thinking. The higher cognitive levels of analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation are stressed. The placement of these questions is usually after information 
has been presented. This placement is based on research which indicates that pupils more effectively 
deal with information if questions come after rather than preceding the material the pupils are 
reading. 

It is crucial that the teacher devote attention to these questions which are a prime vehicle for 
assisting pupils in working inductively with the units. Questions at the end of each unit stress appli- 
cation, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation of information. In addition, in Levels 4, 5, and 6, there are 
questions at the end of each chapter which test knowledge and comprehension and are primarily 
for review of basic information. 


The Use of Artwork 


Photographs, reproductions, drawings, charts, and maps play an important role in the pupils’ 
study of a unit in EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. In addition to supplementing visually 
the pupils’ understanding of an area or an idea, the pictorial material provides another type of learn- 
ing process. Picture captions are often in the form of questions asking the pupils to draw conclusions 
from the photographs or reproductions that they see. Picture stories are sometimes used both to 
amplify the text and to present the pupil with a visual story from which he can learn. 

The charts and maps in the units provide the pupils with another form of data. Again, pupils 
are asked to do more than look at the chart or map. The teacher can use charts and maps to broaden 
children’s knowledge of a subject and also to increase their ability and tools for inquiring. 


Feature Pages 


An additional and important learning tool incorporated into the units are feature pages. In 
Levels 1, 2, and 3, these pages are banded in blue and provide exercises to expose the pupils to 
various processes of thinking—comparing, classifying, synthesizing, etc., based on their previous 
learning experiences. In Levels 4, 5, and 6, these pages are banded in gold, and they contain three 
distinct types of material. “Reading About” features provide pupils with additional information about 
a person or subject relevant to the area being studied. In “Thinking About” features, the pupils read 
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new material and are given questions to answer on this material. Many social science processes are 
dealt with in these questions. Often the reading material in “Reading About” and “Thinking About” 
features is primary source material. The third type of feature is an investigation. In many of the 
units in EXPLORING THE SOCIAL STUDIES, “Investigating” features offer the pupils data 
in the form of maps and charts. The pupils are then asked to draw conclusions, evaluate, compare, 
or use other processes using the raw data that they have been given. In some investigation features 
the pupils are asked to use outside materials or experiences to obtain their data. All of these features 
provide pupils with material outside of the basic narrative and encourage them to inquire and 
discover. 


CONCLUDING POINTS 


In the past, much social science study tended to report names, places, and dates as if the people 
in the given time were not really human beings. This series is concerned with stressing the human 
dimension of the social sciences. Emphasis has been placed, often via the open-ended questions, on 
the pupils’ consideration of the human elements of past events. “Why did people act as they did? 
How do you think they felt in light of these particular circumstances?” This is a series not just to be 
read; it is a series that has been designed to trigger pupil interest and interaction. 

Knowledge and experiences gained in the study of the social sciences can assist us in coping 
with our increasingly smaller yet increasingly more complex world. The series authors feel that the 
material presented in these various units can contribute significantly in providing pupils with neces- 
sary competencies for comprehending their world and for participating effectively in it. 


Introducing Seeing Near and Far 


No one needs to impress upon the first grade teacher the importance of the early school years. 
For it is during this impressionable time that children form the basis for many of the attitudes they 
will carry with them throughout their lives. Sensitive teachers understand that from a child’s first 
school experiences, he must be helped to understand and cope with the complexities of a modern 
world. This can be most effectively done within the context of the individual child’s experiences. 
The examples and materials used must be relevant. For this reason, the content and photographs 
in this text have been carefully selected to utilize situations and objects of interest and relevance to 
children. They also have been selected because they serve well to convey the basic social studies 
ideas and foster the development of intellectual processes. 

Seeing Near and Far, the first step in Exploring the Social Studies series, explores the basic 
ideas, skills, and behaviors which will be developed systematically and sequentially throughout 
higher levels of this series. Although the teaching suggestions have been structured in lessons, the 
authors have purposely not indicated a given amount of time which the teacher should devote to 
each lesson. Instead, each lesson comprises a cohesive unit of study, and the amount of time spent on 
the lesson should be determined by your own assessment of the background, experience, and ability 
of the class. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


All the photographs and illustrations were selected and designed to motivate, to be relevant, 
and to develop basic concepts. With proper teacher guidance, each picture can be used to develop 
major understandings. It is not eassential that each child be able to read each word. Rather, the 
child must be helped to read each picture. Careful observation and interpretation is one of the basic 
skills to be developed. Comparing one photograph with another—finding elements of similarity and 
differences—is a study skill that should be carefully taught. 


VOCABULARY CONTROL 


The vocabulary in Seeing Near and Far consists of words most commonly used in first grade 
reading books. The words in Unit 1 are approximately at the pre-primer level. Every effort has been 
made to reduce the wordload to a minimum. Again, the basic concepts and understandings to be 
developed are not dependent upon any child’s ability to read the words. Careful guidance in picture 
reading and interpretation is the key. 


INQUIRY SKILLS 


The teacher must make every effort to develop the inquiry skills of each child. The use of 
photographs is an excellent vehicle for such development. The child must be helped to learn how to 
read a photograph so that he may be able to obtain the data he needs to reach intelligent decisions. 
The photographs, therefore, should serve as a starting point for the study of each unit. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


Concepts and Generalizations: The major concepts and generalizations to be developed in each 
lesson are identified immediately. This identification will help to keep in focus the purpose for which 
each lesson was planned. 
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Learning Objectives: The learning objectives for each lesson is stated in specific terms so that the 
teacher may more easily determine if the objectives of each lesson have been achieved. 


Processes: Various lessons are designed to develop specific intellectual processes. These processes 
include: observing, classifying, comparing, interpreting, relating, hypothesizing, analyzing, evaluat- 
ing, predicting, applying and explaining. While it is not possible to fully develop each of these 
processes in the first grade, many of them are designed as process goals for various lessons. 


Suggested Materials: Some lessons may be presented more effectively by the use of teacher-prepared 
materials. When such is the case, a list of materials will be suggested. 


Suggested Procedures: This section will begin with a motivating activity entitled “Introduction.” 
Following will be a step-by-step lesson plan entitled “Development.” The teacher should select from 
this plan those procedures she believes will be most effective with her class. There will be suggestions 
for extending basic learnings through additional discussions and activities. These should be used for 
groups of students with higher abilities. The last part of this section will include an activity for 
concluding the study. 


Additional Activities and Discussion: This section includes activities recommended as part of the 
general procedures, activities specifically designed for enrichment, and, in many instances, suggested 
subjects for discussion. 


Reviewing the Unit: While no attempt will be made to prescribe a particular testing pattern, the 
last page of each unit contains an activity which can be used both to evaluate the children’s compre- 
hension of major concepts and to extend and reinforce their learnings. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS Larrick, Nancy. Teacher's Guide to Childrens’ 
Books (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 


The books listed are recommended to Publishing Co., 1960). 
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Teachers of English, 1962). 
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UNIT 1 


Living in America 


Introducing the Unit 


In Unit I, “Living in America,” first graders will learn the meaning of a family unit, the differences 
and similarities among family units, and the way different family units live. They also will learn 
about the common need for housing and why housing differs in terms of style, quality, and setting. 
They will gain insights into such topics as clothing, work, needs and wants, and the concept of con- 
sumer and producer. 

The teacher’s guide can serve as a rich source of learning activities which will lead the child 
beyond basic understandings. In addition, the guide will offer suggestions for the use of materials 
to reinforce, expand, and enrich each lesson. 

The last page in the unit serves a twofold purpose. First, it provides the children with an 
interesting game-like exercise which they will enjoy. Secondly, if the teacher uses the exercise as the 
basis of a review, it offers her an excellent opportunity to reinforce and firmly strengthen the many 
aspects of the major concept which the children have studied. 


LESSON 1 (pp. 1-3) 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


CONCEPT 
After studying this lesson, students will be 
Family able to: 
1. Verbally describe the meaning of family. 
GENERALIZATION 2. Identify family members and their rela- 
tionships. 


A family is a group of people who are re- 
lated (of common ancestry). 
MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 
PROCESSES 


Drawing paper, art supplies, magazine pic- 
Observing « Comparing e Classifying tures of family activities. 
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Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCTION 


Begin this lesson by assessing how much chil- 
dren presently know about the meaning of 
“family.” Ask if they have any brothers or sis- 
ters, how many, what their names are, and if 
they are older or younger than themselves. Ask 
if there are any other people in their family 
and who they are. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Distribute drawing paper and ask the chil- 
dren to draw pictures of their families. When 
they are finished, have each child show his pic- 
ture to the class and tell who each family mem- 
ber is. Discuss the family members listed on 
each drawing and ask the children to tell what 
members are most often listed. 

Tell the children to look carefully at the 
picture on the top of p. 2. “What family mem- 
bers do you see in this picture? What are they 
doing?” Have the pupils study the picture for 
clues to support their answers. For example, 
“Would the mother look different if she were 
sad or angry? Why?” 

Ask the pupils to recall what they do 
with their families that makes them happy. 

Direct the children’s attention to the pic- 
ture on the bottom of p. 2, and give them sufh- 
cient time to study the picture. Ask: “What 
members of the family are shown here? What 
clues can you find in the picture that show 
these people are working? What kind of work 
are they doing?” If the children respond that the 
people are writing checks or paying bills, ask 
why this is done or what kinds of bills might 
be paid. 

Ask the children to look again at the top 
picture. “Is there a family member in the top 
picture who is not shown in the bottom pic- 
ture? Why do you think a child is not shown 
working with his parents to pay the family 
bills?” 

(It is preferable, at this point, not to 
develop the concept of individual responsibili- 
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ties among family members. This can be done 
more effectively on p. 14 when the children will 
be introduced to the concept of work.) ° 

Now refer to the picture on p. 3. “How 
many family members are shown here? How 
many more are shown in this picture than in 
the pictures on p. 2? Is this family larger or 
smaller than yours? How much larger? How 
much smaller?” 

Develop the concept of relative age among 
family members. For example, “Which two 
people seem the oldest? Who do you think they 
are? Who seems to be the youngest? Who do 
you think are the mother and father of the 
children? Why?” 

Discuss which family members usually live 
together by asking the children if they think 
all the people in the picture live in the house 
shown. Then: “Why? Are there some people in 
your family who do not live in your house? 
Why do you think you don’t all live together? 
Are there times when most of the family gets 
together? On what occasions?” 

You may want to have the children discuss 
the reasons families often join together on very 
happy or sad occasions. Help children verbal- 
ize what this desire to be together at such 
times shows about a family’s feelings. 


CONCLUSION 


Have children talk to their parents about 
members of the family who do not live under 
the same roof. Ask children to find out where 
their uncles, aunts, cousins, and grandparents 
live. “Do they live in the same city or far away? 
Why did some members move away? Are their 
any new members in the family?” Suggest that 
each child bring in a photograph of his family 
group, perhaps taken at a wedding, birthay, or 
holiday. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children make a family picture 
album. They may use photographs of different 
family members or draw their pictures. Have 


children identify each person, describe what 
they look like, and tell their approximate age. 
(At this point, it will be sufficient to develop 
the concepts of “older than” and “younger 
than.” ) Include relatives who do not live in the 
same house as the child. 

2. Children can collect pictures from maga- 
zines which show other families and family ac- 
tivities. Have children describe each picture 
and display them on the bulletin board. 

3. Have children draw pictures of the ac- 
tivities they most enjoy doing with their entire 
family or individual family members. Their pic- 
tures may show picnics, vacations, playing ball, 
etc. 

4, Build vocabulary and word recognition 
skills by making flashcards of words pertinent 
to the study of the family: father, cousin, etc. 
Reinforce these skills by having children 
“write” a picture dictionary. 

5. Start and maintain an experience chart 
on which the class may add items during this 
study. 


LESSON 2 (pp. 4-5) 


CONCEPT 


Housing 


GENERALIZATION 


A house is a place where a family lives, a 
place of shelter, and a center of family activity. 


PROCESSES 


Observing * Comparing « Classifying 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, students will be 
able to: 

1. Identify different kinds of housing. 

2. Explain at least two differences and one 
similarity among them. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Pictures showing different kinds of houses; 
drawing paper 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


From magazines, cut out pictures of different 
kinds of houses: one-family homes, multi- 
family dwellings, high-rise apartments, farm 
houses, etc. Collect pictures which show differ- 
ences in settings (urban, suburban), and con- 
struction materials (wood, brick). Display the 
pictures and have children point out the differ- 
ences they see among the houses. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Ask children to look carefully at the pic- 
tures on pp. 4 and 5. After allowing sufficient 
time, ask children to describe the differences 
they see among the housing shown. Continue to 
emphasize the categories of differences (height, 
shape, size, materials used, etc.). Ask the chil- 
dren if they have seen the kinds of housing 
shown. Where did they see them? 

Turn their attention to the top picture on 
p. 4. “What kinds of materials do you think 
these houses are made of?” As they suggest 
materials, ask them to point to the places where 
these materials are shown. Have children sug- 
gest where such houses might be found and tell 
what clues they used to arrive at their answers. 
Ask how many families they think live in each 
of the houses and why they think so. 

Now direct their attention to the picture 
on the bottom of p. 4. “In what ways are these 
houses different from the ones above? Are they 
built of the same materials? Are they taller or 
shorter? Do you think these houses are found 
in the same place as the ones above? Why? 
Which houses seem older? Do you think that 
more families live in each of these houses than 
the houses shown above? Why?” 

Ask the children to study the picture on 
p. 5. “What have we already said that seems to 
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be true about these houses? Do you think that 
more than one family live in most of these 
houses? Why? Do you see any houses taller 
than others? (Have the children point to some 
of the taller and shorter houses.) Do you think 
these houses are in the same place as those in 
the picture on top of p. 4? Why? How are these 
houses different from those in the other pic- 
tures?” (If necessary, point out the balconies, 
small park-like area, etc. ) 

After reviewing the differences, have the 
children think of ways in which all the houses 
they've seen are alike. 

Start an experience chart entitled “Kinds 
of Houses.” Ask the children to recall some of 
the differences they have noticed and list them. 

Relate the pictures on these pages to the 
houses in which the students live. Ask them to 
think about their own house and the houses 
nearby. “Which picture shows a house which 
looks most like yours? Why? How are they dif- 
ferent? (For example, does anyone live in a 
house above a store? )” 

“Why do you think people live in houses?” 
Discuss the need for shelter. Focus on such 
points as comfort, safety, and a central point 
for family activities. 

Depending upon the ability of your group, 
you may wish to enlarge your discussions to in- 
clude reasons for differences in housing: rent or 
cost of purchase, climate, taste, availability of 
construction materials and land, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


Distribute paper and have the students 
draw pictures of their house and the house next 
door. Allow each child to share his picture with 
the class and explain some of the features of 
his house. As the child explains, help him label 
his picture. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children tell a story about their 
“dreamhouse.” Where would they build it? 
What would it look like? What special features 
would it have? Have each child explain why he 
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would like such a house. Children can then 
draw their dream house. 

2. Have children suggest a list of questions 
they would want answered before they chose a 
house in which to live. Have each child explain 
why he thinks his question is important. Using 
these questions, have children role-play or use 
puppets to dramatize “house-hunting.” 

3. Children can discuss shelters for animals. 
Why do animals need homes? What kinds of 
animal homes are there? Discuss shelters that 
are above, below, and on the ground, What 
animals build them? Collect or draw pictures 
of animal homes. 

4, Have the children ask their parents why 
they chose their house or apartment. Why did 
they pick that location? How did they find the 
house? Have children report their finding to the 
class. 

5. Perhaps some of the girls in your class 
have doll houses which they can bring to “Show 
and Tell.” As they display the doll houses, 
discuss how they are alike and how they are 
different. 


LESSON 3 (pp. 6-7) 


CONCEPT 


Rooms 


GENERALIZATION 


Dwellings are made up of one or more 
rooms, each of which often serves different 
needs. 


PROCESSES 


Analyzing « Classifying « Understanding 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, students will be 
able to: 

1. Identify different kinds of rooms within 
a dwelling. 


2. Explain the basic use of different rooms 
ina home. 

3. Understand and explain the basic and 
most important items of furniture which are 
needed to make various kinds of rooms func- 
tional. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Ask children where they usually do certain ac- 
tivities in their homes. For example, “In what 
room do you and your family usually eat? 
sleep? watch TV? take a bath? etc.” Point out 
that the number of rooms in each person’s 
house differs. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Have children study the picture on top of 
p. 6. “What do you think this family is doing? 
In what room are they? What clues in the pic- 
ture did you use to get your answer? Do you 
have a room like this in your house? If so, what 
do you and your family do there?” 

Have children examine the picture below. 
“What is this family doing? What clues can you 
find that tells you what room they are in? How 
does this room differ from the room pictured 
above? Do you have a room like this in your 
home?” 

Ask the children to look at the picture on 
p. 7. “What are the people doing in this room? 
What kind of room is this?” (In addition to 
having the children name the room, have them 
describe and compare it to the other rooms pic- 
tured. For example, “Is this room larger or 
smaller than a kitchen? a den? Where would you 
expect to find more chairs than in a bedroom? 
etc.”) Discuss how this room is different from 
those on p. 6. “What does your family do in 
your living room?” 

Have children list the kinds of furniture 
and appliances that usually are found in each 
of the rooms pictured. Then discuss how these 
items are used in the activities which take place 
there. 


CONCLUSION 


For an assignment, have the children care- 
fully study one or two rooms in their houses, 
and note where the furniture and appliances 
are placed. Then have each child make a sketch 
of the room, placing the furniture in its proper 
location. (This sketch plan or “map” will be a 
beginning step in the development of primary 
map skills as introduced in Unit 2.) 

Have the children share their sketches with 
the class. Allow each child to describe the 
rooms pictured—approximate size, location, 
family use, and furnishings. Also ask each child 
to choose the one or two pieces of furniture 
which he believes to be the most important in 
terms of the room’s use. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children cut out pictures of fur- 
niture and appliances from magazines and then 
categorize the items in terms of the rooms in 
which they would be most commonly found. 
The pictures may be displayed on a bulletin 
board under the headings of the different 
rooms. 

2. Using shoeboxes or small cartons, 
groups of children can make dioramas of differ- 
ent rooms. Each group can plan and build 
models of furnishings and decorate each room. 

3. Students can make-up riddles about dif- 
ferent rooms and have the other children guess 
which rooms they mean. For example: 


“This is a room I like a lot, 
There are places for cold and hot. 
A room in which we like to meet, 
And where we find good things to eat.” 


4, Have children dictate stories about their 
ideas of a “perfect room.” What kind of room 
would it be? What would be in it, and what 
would you do with each of these things? How 
would you decorate it? You may want each 
child to draw his “perfect room” and place it 
on the bulletin board next to the story he 
dictated. 
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LESSON 4 (pp. 8-9) 


CONCEPT 
Clothing 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Clothing is a basic need of man. 
2. Clothing is worn for protection, orna- 
mentation, and identification. 


PROCESSES 


Observing « Comparing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to: 

1. Indentify different kinds of clothing 
used for protection, ornamentation, or identifi- 
cation. 

2. Describe a situation in which each kind 
of clothing would be worn. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Pictures showing different kinds of clothing 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Make a bulletin board display of pictures show- 
ing many kinds of clothing. Include clothing 
used for work, play, dress-up, sleeping; also 
include uniforms of policemen and firemen; 
and clothing worn for different kinds of 
weather (snowsuits, raincoats, shorts, etc.). 
Discuss and list the variety of clothes in the 
pictures. For example: “How is the steelwork- 
er’s clothing different from the skindiver’s cloth- 
ing? Discuss the difference. Is a policeman’s 
uniform like a snowsuit? Why or why not? Does 
a policeman wear his uniform for the same 
reason that you wear a snowsuit? Why doesn’t a 
policeman dress like a postman?” 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Make a survey of what the children wore 
to school today. Ask: “Why did you choose the 
outfit you are wearing? Did the weather influ- 
ence your choice? Why? What might you have 
worn if the weather were warmer or cooler? 
What else influenced your choice of clothing?” 

Have children look at the picture on the 
top of p. 8. “Where do you think the children 
are going? Do you think the day is warm or 
cold? What clues can you find in the picture to 
help answer that question? Who is helping the 
children cross the street? How do you know? | 
Would you know that this man was a police- 
man if he didn’t wear a uniform? Why do you 
think some people wear uniforms? (Discuss the 
need for identification of certain people.) What 
might happen if we couldn’t identify a police- 
man when he was needed?” 

At this time, you may wish to have chil- 
dren list or draw pictures of people who wear 
uniforms—policemen, firemen, nurses, military, 
scouts, etc. Have children discuss the impor- 
tance of quick identification of the people they 
have drawn. 

Refer children to the bottom picture. Have 
them describe what they see. Ask: “What kind 
of weather is it? What are the boys wearing? 
Why? Do you think the boys would be wearing 
different clothing if the weather were clear? 
Why? What kinds of clothing do you wear 
when it rains? When it is cold? hot?” Discuss 
the need for protective clothing. 

Direct the children’s attention to the pic- 
ture on p. 9. Ask: “Who are these men? (astro- 
nauts ) What kind of clothing are they wearing? 
(spacesuits) Do you think they are wearing 
this clothing because it looks nice or because it 
protects them? Why? What kinds of protection 
do you think they need? Can you think of 
other people who might wear similar clothing? 
(deepsea divers) Do you think the astronauts 
wear this clothing all the time? When might 
they dress differently?” 

Suggest that the children think about the 
clothing they own. Ask: “Do you have any 
favorite clothing? Why do you particularly like 


to wear those clothes? Do you ever wear some- 
thing because you think you look prettier or 
more handsome wearing it? What are your 
favorites?” (Students might include accessories 
such as scarfs, ribbons, ties, etc. in their 
answers.) Discuss that we often wear clothes 
and accessories for protection and also because 
we think they make us look better. 


CONCLUSION 


Help the students summarize what they have 
discussed. Divide the class into three groups. 
One group will be responsible for collecting 
pictures of clothing used primarily for identifi- 
cation; another group for collecting pictures of 
clothing used for protection; and a third for 
clothing worn for ornamentation. Work with 
each group to help them explain when and why 
such clothing would be worn. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Children can plan and paint a mural 
showing the different kinds of clothing people 
wear on different occasions. Have the students 
also paint backgrounds which are pertinent to 
the costume worn. 

2. Have children prepare an exhibit dis- 
playing different kinds of fabrics used in the 
making of clothes—cotton, wool, silk, synthetic 
materials, etc. Have each child carefully ex- 
amine the samples and compare them with the 
fabrics they are wearing. Depending upon the 
abilities of your group, you may wish to discuss 
the probable sources of the raw materials of 
these fabrics. Show them a sample of cotton 
which is easily available. 

3. Children often need practice in describ- 
ing things which can be seen or felt by others. 
Using a piece of material, have the class sug- 
gest words which describe the fabric. For ex- 
ample: colorful, smooth, shiny, etc. Give each 
child a piece of material (use as many differ- 
ent materials as you can), and have the child 
describe the sample. The rest of the class can 
make suggestions that help to describe each 
sample more accurately. 


4, Have children dictate or write descrip- 
tive ads on the subject of: Clothing for Sale, 
Clothing Lost, Clothing Found, Clothing 
Wanted. 

5. Have children collect newspaper and 
magazine ads for clothing. Have them select 
the kinds of clothing they would like to buy 
and tell why they made their selections. 

6. If the students could have any kinds of 
clothes or accessories they wanted, what would 
they choose? Ask them to draw pictures show- 
ing the outfit they would select. Have them 
share their pictures with the rest of the class. 

7. The girls might enjoy making a fashion 
magazine showing clothes for different occa- 
sions. Have them draw their own pictures. 


LESSON 5 (pp. 10-11) 


CONCEPT 
Food 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. All human beings need food. 
2. We depend upon many people to supply 
us with the food we need. 


PROCESSES 


Observing « Interpreting « Explaining 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, children wil] be 
able to list three or four occupations of people 
that help to provide us with food. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Have the children tell what they ate for break- 
fast that morning. List these foods on the chalk- 
board. Then have the children suggest where 
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the food might have come from (milk from the 
milkman, dairy, or cow; bread from the bakery 
or the wheat farm; cereal from the grocery or 
the farmer; eggs from the supermarket or the 
chicken). When possible, have them distinguish 
between the raw material and the finished 
product. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Ask: “What might happen if there were no 
food available?” Lead the students to realize 
that people everywhere need food to live. Have 
the children look at the picture on the left side 
of p. 10 showing boys picking ripe cocoa pods. 
“Where do you think these people are? What do 
you think they are doing? What kinds of food 
are they gathering? (Students might need to be 
told that cocoa beans, found inside the pods, 
are eventually made into chocolate products. ) 
Do you think they planted the food? Why? Do 
you eat any kinds of foods similar to what they 
are picking? What kinds? Where do you get it?” 

Have the students look at the picture on 
the right on p. 10. Ask: “Do you think this pic- 
ture was taken in the city? Why? Where do 
you think it was taken? Who do you think these 
people are? What are their jobs? What foods 
will be made from the cattle? How will the 
food be delivered to cities and towns through- 
out the country?” 

At this point discuss and list some of the 
people who help to bring these two kinds of 
foods from their sources to local stores. Then, 
using milk, bread, meat, or fruit as examples, 
trace the various steps and people required to 
bring these foods into our homes. Ask: “How 
many different kinds of workers does it take to 
bring a bottle of milk to the store?” 

Direct children’s attention to p. 11. Ask: 
“Where was this picture taken? What are each 
of these women doing? Do you think the wo- 
man who is buying the food could have raised 
or grown all these items? Why? Does she have 
to depend upon other people to supply her 
with food? Do you? How would your life and 
your family’s life be different if you had to 
raise all the food you needed?” 
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CONCLUSION 


Have children tell about their favorite 
foods. Discuss what ingredients are in these 
dishes and trace their sources. Point out that 
some ingredients may have come from differ- 
ent countries and may have been shipped 
thousands of miles. List some of these sources 
and some of the people who may have con- 
tributed to making their favorite dish possible. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children look for canned and 
packaged foods in their homes. Have them 
bring in some labels from empty cans and pack- 
ages and list where the foods were packaged 
and produced. Locate these places on a map. 

2. Arrange attractive pictures on the bulle- 
tin board showing basic food requirements. 
Discuss the importance of food in our daily 
lives and what kinds of foods we need to grow 
and maintain our health. 

3. From magazines and newspapers, have 
the children look for and cut out pictures of 
people at work growing, preparing, or deliver- 
ing foods. Display these pictures under appro- 
priate headings. 

4. Stimulate children to use colorful words 
to describe foods—e.g. crunchy, ripe, juicy, 
leafy, etc. Use the descriptive words in original 
poems. Encourage children to use melodious 
words—not necessarily words that rhyme. 

5. Have children talk to older members of 
the family to find out where food was bought 
many years ago. 


LESSON 6 (pp. 12-13) 


CONCEPTS 
Needs ¢« Wants 


GENERALIZATION 


All people have basic needs, but they also 
desire or want other things. 


PROCESSES 
Classifying « Explaining 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, students will be 
able to distinguish between basic needs and 
wants. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Newspaper or magazine pictures of toys 
and games 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Display pictures of dolls, bicycles, games, and 
other toys cut from magazine or newspaper 
ads. Ask: “Would you-want some of these 
items? Why? What would you do with them? 
What are some other things you might like to 
have? Why?” 

Then, “I know how much you would enjoy 
having some of these toys, but how many of 
you really need them?” Discuss the difference 
between wants and basic needs. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Look at the picture of the girl and doll on 
p. 12. Ask: “Do you think she likes the doll? 
How can you tell? What would she like to do 
with the doll? Would she have fun? Does the 
picture show a need or a want? How can you 
tell? Now look at the other picture on p. 12. 
What do you think this picture shows? What is 
the mother doing? Why do you think the 
mother is buying pants for her son? Do you 
think the boy might want to buy something 
instead of pants? Do you think he would prefer 
a toy or a game? Why? If you wanted a toy 
but also needed clothes, which do you think 
your mother would buy for you? Why?” Dis- 
cuss or review why people usually buy what 
they need before they buy what they want. 


Have children suggest a list of needs (food, 
clothing, and shelter), and explain why they 
believe what they have suggested are called 
needs. Then have them suggest a list of wants 
and explain their choices. 

Direct children’s attention to the picture 
on p. 13. Ask: “Does this picture show a need 
or a want? Why? (Emphasize that food is a 
need for life.) Do you think that this picture 
also shows something about wants? How?” 
Point out that although food is a basic need, 
some foods (candy, for example) are not nec- 
essary and that we eat them because they taste 
good, rather than for nutritional needs. Ex- 
plain, however, that some sweets are really 
necessary, but that we can get our nutritional 
needs for sweets from fresh fruits, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


Have children review some of the pictures 
in Unit I. Ask them to pick out some items in 
the pictures which they believe to be needs and 
other items which they believe to be wants. 
Discuss and evaluate their answers. (Remem- 
ber that some needs may be identified as wants 
if the child is focusing on style or tastes. ) 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children suggest a list of stores 
most likely to sell items we need and another 
list of stores most likely to sell items that are 
wants. (For example, needs—supermarket, 
clothing store; wants—toy store, television store, 
etc. ) 

2. Have children select an item they be- 
lieve could fit into the categories of both needs 
and wants and explain their choice. 

3. “Build” a supermarket in a corner of the 
room. Have the children decorate the corner 
with pictures and signs of food sales, etc. The 
“market” should have only two counters (use 
tables or desks). On one counter display items 
people need; items people want should be dis- 
played on the second counter. Have children 
stock each counter with pictures or wrappings 
of appropriate items. 
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4. Give children an imaginary “budget” of 
ten dollars to use for shopping. (You may wish 
to alter the size of the budget depending upon 
the degree of mathematical skills of your class. ) 
Label various pictures of items with price tags 
and have children select and buy various prod- 
ucts. Then discuss the reasons for their 
choices. (You may want to use this activity as 
part of the supermarket corner. ) 


LESSON 7 (pp. 14-17) 


CONCEPT 
Work 


GENERALIZATION 


People have always worked at a variety of 
jobs. 


PROCESSES 


Observing e Comparing « Classifying 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, students will be 
able to list and discuss various ways people 
work today and have worked in the past. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Before beginning this section, have the children 
ask their mothers and fathers about their occu- 
pations and what they do at their jobs. When 
the children have this information, have them 
draw pictures of their parents at work. (At this 
point, you may wish to divide the class into 
small groups.) Each child should then explain 
what kind of job his parent has and show his 
picture to the rest of the class or the group. 
Have the students tell what the picture shows. 
Display the pictures. 
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Point out that their picture shows their 
parents working at a job, probably to earn a 
living. Discuss the term, “earning a living.” 
Also, define and discuss the meaning of “salary.” 
Then ask the children if they think that some 
people work for reasons other than earning a 
living? Why do they do so? 


DEVELOPMENT 


Have the pupils look at the pictures on pp. 
14 and 15. Ask: “Can you find the pictures 
which show people working to earn a living? 
Which ones? (p. 14-top right; p. 15) What 
kinds of jobs are these men doing? Can you 
find the picture which shows someone who is 
working, but does not earn a salary? Which 
one? (p. 14-top left) What kind of work is the 
mother doing? Why is she working? How is 
this job different from the ones you drew? Why 
doesn’t she earn a salary?” Emphasize that 
some people work hard but are not paid a 
salary. Volunteer work might be discussed at 
this time. You could talk about people who 
collect for the Red Cross, ete. 

Direct the children’s attention to the bot- 
tom picture on p. 14. Ask: “What do you think 
happened to this man? Where do you think he 
is? Is he working at this time? Do you think he 
ever works? Why? Find a picture on the same 
page which shows someone whose job is to help 
this man get better.” 

Ask the children to again examine each 
picture showing people at work. Ask: “What 
kinds of training did these people need? Who 
do you think needed the most training to learn 
his job? Why? Do you think that all these jobs 
are important? Why? How does each person’s 
job help you?” 

Ask the children if they work. Find out 
what kinds of work they think they do (home- 
work, make their beds, dusting, etc.). Ask: “Are 
there some jobs you do to earn money? Are 
there some jobs you do for other reasons? 
What reasons? Discuss the fact that, in some 
way, everybody works.” (Some exceptions may 
be people who are too old, too young, or too 


ill.) 


Direct the children’s attention to pp. 16 
and 17. Help them compare these pictures 
with those on pp. 14 and 15, Ask: “When do 
you think these pictures were taken? Are these 
people working too? What are they doing? 


Have you seen people doing jobs like this?” 


Introduce the words carpenter and farmer. 
Discuss the fact that these pictures show 
people working a long time ago—long before 
they, or their parents were born. Discuss what 
the people are doing in terms of how these 
jobs would be done today. Ask: “Do you think 
people still do the same kinds of jobs, but in 
different ways? Why? What kinds of machines 
might the farmer shown in the top picture of 
p. 16 use today? What machines might take the 
place of the spinning wheel in the picture on 
pir 
The bottom picture on p. 16 shows a 
“house-raising.” (A house-raising was an activ- 
ity in which members of a community joined 
together to “raise” or build a barn or house for 
a neighbor. The whole family took part; wives 
cooked and served food, children helped. The 
completion of the structure was often followed 
by dancing and other social activities.) Discuss 
why house-raisings were common a long time 
ago. Ask: “Why do house-raisings rarely take 
place today? How are houses built today?” 


CONCLUSION 


Review the pictures on pp. 14-17 and list 
the variety of occupations shown. Then have 
different children tell about each occupation: 
why the person shown is working, whether or 
not they receive a salary, why each job is 
necessary, and how each job helps other people. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children suggest lists of jobs that 
they could do to help their family or possibly to 
earn some money. Have them tell the qualifica- 
tions necessary for each job and the qualifica- 
tions they possess. 

2. Children can present a show called, 
“Who Am I?”, in which they act out various oc- 


cupations in pantomine and have the other 
students guess which occupation they are por- 
traying. They may use props if necessary. 

3. Using a clock model or a clock-cutout 
with movable hands, have children describe 
various work activities of a family member 
which take place during a given day. Relate 
each activity to a time of day. 

4. Have children keep a record of the 
various jobs of people whom they meet in one 
day. Start from the time they wake up in the 
morning; have them include parents, milkman, 
trafic policeman, teacher, custodian, store- 
keeper, ete. 


LESSON 8 (pp. 18-21) 


CONCEPT 


Dependence 


GENERALIZATION 


We depend upon many people to provide 
us with the products and services we need or 
want. 


PROCESSES 


Observing « Analyzing « Classifying 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, students will be 
able to list several occupations of people upon 
whom they and their family depend to provide 
them with needed services and products. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCTION 


Review previous learnings about needs and 
wants and why people work. Emphasize that 
many of the people whom the class has studied 
had jobs producing, delivering, or selling prod- 
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ucts which our families need or want. Recall 
the farmer, the storekeeper, the delivery man, 
and the builder. Ask the children if they can 
remember some of the other people they have 
discussed and how their jobs help people get 
the things they need and want. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Have the children look at the two pictures 
on pp. 18 and 19. Ask: “What kind of store is 
shown on p. 18? Who is buying fish? Who is 
selling the fish? How can you tell? Do you 
think the man who is selling the fish also 
caught itP Why? If not, from where did he get 
it? How did the fish get to the store?” Discuss 
the delivery truck which brought the fish to the 
store, and ask the class if they think the deliv- 
ery man caught the fish. 

Pursue this line of questioning until the 
children trace the source of fish to the fisher- 
men who caught it. Then have the children 
look at the picture on p. 19. Ask: “What are 
these men doing? Do you think these two men 
caught all the fish you saw at the store? Why? 
Who else might be needed to help collect so 
much fish?” 

At this point, guide the students in coun- 
ting and naming some of the people who 
helped to bring the fish to the customer. 

Now direct the children’s attention to p. 
20. Ask: “What kind of food is being produced 
here? What kinds of jobs are done by people 
who raise cattle?” (Have the class study the 
picture for clues.) Refer to the bottom picture 
on p. 21; if necessary, develop the term 
“butcher.” Ask: “How do you think this butcher 
got the meat from the cattle ranchP Do you 
think he went to the ranch himself?” Have the 
students look at the top picture on p. 21. Ask: 
“Can anyone guess what this picture has to do 
with meat?” (Constructing a truck which might 
deliver meat) Lead the class in discussing the 
various jobs involved in bringing meat to our 
tables. For example, people who prepare food 
for cattle, build trucks, sell gasoline, make 
tools, run railroads, build refrigerator units, etc. 
all help bring meat to our homes. 
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CONCLUSION 


Select one or two products or services com- 
monly used, and discuss the variety of occupa- 
tions necessary to make them available. Then 
have children draw pictures showing some of 
these people at work. After the pupils have 
finished, have them explain the contribution of 
the workers they have depicted. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children talk to their parents to 
find out the work they do. Ask the students to 
report to the class telling how their parents 
help supply products and services other people 
need or want. 

2. Collect or have children draw a group of 
pictures showing various stages in the produc- 
tion of some item. Then scramble the pictures 
and have children place them in sequence. This 
can be played as a game with points given for 
each correct sequence. 

3. Give children a list of three or four dif- 
ferent jobs which in some way contribute to the 
sale of a product. Have the children guess how 
each job might help bring that product to 
market. 

5. Have children plan and paint a large 
mural showing the different occupations of 
people who help provide us with the foods we 
need, 


LESSON 9 (pp. 22-23) 


CONCEPT 
Buying 


GENERALIZATION 


People buy the things they need and want 
with money they earn. 


PROCESSES 
Observing « Analyzing e Classifying 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to: 

1, List some of the things their families 
buy. 

2. Tell how these things are paid for. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Pictures of things people might buy 
(goods), and things people don’t buy (sky, sea, 
moon, etc.). 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


On the bulletin board, pin numerous pictures 
of things people do buy and things people 
don’t buy. Allow the children time to study the 
collection. Then ask different children to select 
a picture and place it into one of two piles, 
“Things we buy,” or “Things we do not buy.” 
After completing this task, have the children 
examine each pile and explain why they think 
each picture was placed there. Then discuss 
the fact that there are certain items we buy and 
others that we do not. 

Ask what we use to buy something from 
a store. Develop the concept of “trade.” We are 
trading money for something we want. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Have children look at the pictures on p. 22. 
Ask: “Which picture shows people who are 
buying something? Which one shows people 
who have already bought something. What are 
the boys in the small picture buying? Why do 
you think they are buying sneakers? What do 
you think the family in the other picture 
bought? Do you and your family sometimes 
buy things together? What kinds of things?” 

At this point, review the meaning of “buy- 
ing.” Focus on the following points: buying 
means to trade money for something we want; 
we buy things we need and want; our parents 


get the money to buy things by working at a 
job; sometimes we do not have enough money 
to trade for something we want and we have 
to save before we can buy it. 

As you discuss the last point, direct the 
children’s attention to the picture on p. 23. Ask: 
“What do you think this girl is doing? Do you 
save money? Why are you saving? Do you want 
to buy something with your saved money? If 
so, what do you want to buy?” Relate this ques- 
tion to the discussion concerning the lack of 
money to buy something we want. Emphasize 
that saving is one way of building up our 
money. Have children suggest things that their 
parents might be able to buy immediately 
(food, clothing, etc.) and other items which 
they might have to save for (automobile, house, 
etcn 


CONCLUSION 


Have children discuss where they get 
money to buy things (presents, allowance, 
etc.). Ask: “What kinds of things can you buy 
with the money you get? For what kinds of 
things would you have to save your money?” 
Have children tell the approximate price of 
some of the things for which they would like to 
save and then draw pictures of those items. Ask 
how long they think it will take to save the 
money they need. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Children should become familiar with 
the relative cost of items. For example; ask 
which costs more—a ball, roller skates, or a 
bicycle; a chair, an automobile, or a television 
set? Have the class bring in pictures of various 
items and place them in a large pile. Then have 
individual children select three or four pictures 
at a time and try to place them in order of cost. 

2. Help the children make play money 
labeled “penny,” “nickel,” “dime,” and “quarter.” 
Have children try many different ways to make 
10 cents (10 pennies, 2 nickels, 1 nickel and 
5 pennies). Record their findings on a chart. 
Then have them try different combinations. 
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3. Have children build a make-believe 
store. Have them paint signs about the products 
on sale. For example, if it is a candy store, signs 
may read “Ice Cream—10¢.” Make play money 
and have children purchase items and count out 
change. 

4. Using pictures from magazines, have 
children select items which various members of 
the family would use. Place these items (pic- 
tures) under the name of. the appropriate 
family member. For example: 


REVIEWING THE UNIT (p. 24) 


For Mother For Father For Sister 

sewing kit __ tie doll 

make-up tool kit coloring book 

skirt pipe ball 

5. Have children think of some things 
people cannot buy with money. List their sug- 
gestions on the chalkboard. Then ask the chil- 
dren to imagine that they could buy one of 
these things. Which one would they choose to 
own? Why would they want it? Where would 
they put itP How would they get it home, etc. 


Page 24 offers an opportunity to review some of the topics covered in this unit. You may use each 
picture in a variety of ways. First have the children answer the questions on the page. Then you 
may wish to relate the pictures to specific lessons in this unit. For example: “What kinds of people 
might help build and sell the house? the shoe? the ring? In what way is the bird house like the house 
pictured above it? Why do all living things need shelter? Which of these items do you think is the 
most expensive? the least? Which item might your parents have to save for? In what way is the shoe 


both a need and a want?” etc. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 


FOR PUPILS 


Beim, Jerrold. Country Garage (New York: 
William Morrow & Co., 1952). 


Betts, Emmett and Welch, Carolyn. Up the 
Street and Down (New York: American 
Book Co., 1965). 


Black, Irma S., et al. Around the City (New 
York: Macmillan, 1965). 


Brown, Myra Berry. Company's Coming for 
Dinner (Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale 
& Co., 1960). 


Dawson, Rosemary and Richard, A Walk in the 
City (New York: Viking Press, 1960). 
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Harris, Albert J. and Clark, Mae K. Things You 
See (New York: Macmillan, 1965). 


Howard, Harriet Shriver. If You Had a Pony 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1965). 


Krauss, Ruth. A Very Special House (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1953). 


Krauss, Ruth. I Want to Paint My Bedroom 
Blue (New York: Harper & Row, 1956° 


Martin Jr., Bill. Sounds of Home (New 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1966). 


Martin Jr., Bill. Sounds Around the Clock 


(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Puner, Helen. Daddies—What They Do All 


1966). Day (New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
& Co., 1946). 
Miller, Edna. Mousekin’s Golden House (En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Schlein, Miriam. City Boy, Country Boy (Chi- 
1964). cago, Illinois: Children’s Press, 1955). 
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Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 1:1. 
CONCEPT: Family 
SUGGESTION: As you develop the concept of 


family, ask the children to look at the pictures 
on these two pages and on the other pages in 
the unit and tell which they think are family 
groups. Ask what they think the relationships 
are between the people in the pictures. 


Families 


Cal! attention to the picture at the right. 
Ask: “'Do you think the child is happy? 
Why do you think so?”’ 


Ask the children to look closely at the bottom 
picture. Ask: “What do you think these people 
are doing? Are they at home? Do members of a 
family sometimes work together?’ 
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Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 1:3. Le 

CONCEPT: Housing o ped - oe 

SUGGESTION: Ask the children to Te 3 

compare the houses in the top Bie ; : ; i 
A 








and bottom pictures. Point to the 
top picture and ask if they think 
one family or many families live 
in these houses. 


Call attention to the houses in the bottom 
picture. Ask: “Do you think one family 


or many families live in these houses? Housing 


Why?’’ Ask if they think the houses are 
near each other. Why or why not? 
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Lesson 3, Guide page 1:4 
NCEPT: Rooms 


Sea : : 
-STION: Determine how much 
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etc.) Ask what each room 








“Are the people in this room 
y? What are they 


sleep in this room? 
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CONCEPT: Clothing 
SUGGESTION: Ask: ““‘How do we 


know there is a policeman in the 
p 

picture above? Is it summer or 

winter? How can you tell?’ 


NOTE: Develop the idea that we can 
often tell what type of work people do 
by the clothes they wear. Give 
examples of nurses, mailmen, bus 
drivers, etc. 


Clothing 


Ask the children to study the picture 
at right and tell if it is a bright or 
dark day. Develop the concept of 
protective clothing by pointing out 
boots, hats, and raincoats the children 
are wearing. 
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Begin Westen 4, Care: page 1:6 
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Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 1:8. 
CONCEPTS: Needs and Wants 
SUGGESTION: Make sure that the children know that needs are 


that wants are something we like but do not have to have. 


something we must have to live and 





Needs and Wants 


Have the class look at all three pictures on this page 
and tell which items are needs and which are wants. 
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SUGGESTION: Ask the children to identify 


something on the table that they eat or drink every 


Discuss the importance of nutritious food 


and growth. 


s for heal 
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Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 1-10. 


CONCEPT: Work 
SUGGESTION: Ask the class to study the pictures on these pages and 
tell who is working and who is not. Ask: ‘‘Do people work at home?” 


In which picture is someone working at home?”’ 





‘Is the person in the picture above working? When a person is in the hospital, what 
working people help him?”’ 


Ask children how the men in this picture are helping 
to make our lives happier? 


work. 








Ask what kind of work the man in the picture above is doing? the people below? 
See if any of the children know what they are called? 


People have always worked. 





i 








SUGGESTION: Identify the machine in the picture as a spinning wheel. Ask if any of the children 
know what a spinning wheel is used for. If not, explain the use of a spinning wheel 


17 


Explain that before we had factories, people made many of the things they 
Ee 





needed at home. 
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Begin Heeear 8, Guide page em 
CONCEPT: Dependence 


SUGGESTION: Call the children’s attention to both pictures and ask how the men in the boat 
and the man in the apron help us. Discuss the ways that people help each other, using such 
familiar examples as the grocer, the 

mailman, policeman, etc. Ask the 


children to explain why we need help We need other people. 


from others. 


We need 


many other people. 





Ask: ‘‘How do men who drive trucks help us?”’ 
If necessary, help the children to answer by 
asking such questions as, Who brings our food 
to market?’ 


SUGGESTION: See if the children can see a 
connection between the picture on the left and 
the one on the right. Ask: ‘‘Where does beef 
come from?”’ 
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Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 1:12. 


CONCEPT: Buying 
SUGGESTION: Ask the children to look at the pictures and then name some of the things they: buy. 


Ask: ‘‘ls buying the same as swapping?’’ Let the children explain their answers. 


NOTE: Call attention to the picture on the next page and ask what the little girl is doing. Discuss 
the merits of saving and then ask, ‘‘If you wanted to buy something and didn’t have enough money, 


what could you do? Would you save until you had enough money?” 


We buy things. 
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Find the pictures of food. 
Find the pictures of clothing. 





Find the pictures of shelter. 


Which pictures show needs? 
Which pictures show wants? 


UNIT 2 


Finding Places 


Introducing the Unit 


Unit 2 presents basic geographic concepts which serve two very essential purposes for young 
children. First, it will help strengthen their sense of direction by teaching them the meaning of north, 
south, east, and west—directional points which will better enable them to find their way at school, 
at home, and in the neighborhood. Secondly, these concepts help to build a foundation for under- 
standing “other places” and how ways of life are affected by where people live. 


| LESSON 1 (pp. 25-29) | 


CONCEPT 


Compass directions (north, south, east, 
west ) 


GENERALIZATION 


A knowledge of compass directions helps us 
find our way. 


PROCESSES 


Observing « Generalizing « Comparing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be able 
to relate the rising and setting of the sun to 
the directions of east and west and the relative 
directions of north and south. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Compass, globe, wall maps, pictures of 
streets and highways 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Build a display of learning materials to be used 
in this unit—a compass, globe, wall maps of 
various kinds, pictures of space travel, pictures 
of streets and highways. A title might be “How 
Do We Find Our Way?” 

Discuss the display with the children, 
bringing out appropriate vocabulary words for 
the directional material. Ask whether they have 
ever been lost. How did they find their way 
home? What things around them helped them 
to find their way home? 

Direct the children to the picture on page 
25. What story can they tell about this picture? 
Build on the interest of children in space travel 
by asking such questions as: “From where is 
this picture taken? What is the astronaut look- 
ing down on? What do you think you would be 
feeling if you were in the spaceship where the 
picture was taken? Does our earth look the 
way you thought it would look from space? 
Give reasons why you think so. If you have 
flown in an airplane, did the earth look this 
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way? Why not? How do airplanes keep from 
getting lost? How do cars?” 

Explain that this unit will help them learn 
more about how they can find the places they 
want to go to. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Tell the children that a most important 
help in finding places is the sun. Explain how 
watching the position of the sun at various 
times of the day can help them learn directions. 

For a full day on the hour if possible, take 
the children to an area where they can watch 
shadows change at various times of day. With 
one child standing in the same position each 
time, record the position of his shadow. (Make 
sure to caution the children not to look directly 
at the sun. ) 

Discuss what is happening each hour. 
Record the reactions of the group. Let the 
children draw the conclusion that movement is 
occurring. 

If this experiment can be repeated over 
several days, the children can reach the conclu- 
sion the sun is in about the same position at the 
same time each day. In the school room, label 
the approximate positions east and west. 

Divide a sheet of manila art paper into 
squares equal to the number of observations 
made. As each observation is made outdoors, 
have students draw their observations. 

As the pupils study the drawings on pages 
28 and 29, draw on the board a directional 
chart like the one shown. Use a pointer to in- 
dicate the directions in which the sun rises and 
sets. Explain that if a person is facing west, 
north is always on his right. (If some children 
do not know the concepts of right and left, 
give them help in this area. If necessary, tie a 
piece of string around one of the child’s right 
fingers to help him differentiate.) Similarly, ex- 
plain that south is always on the left when 
facing west. 

Strengthen the children’s concepts of direc- 
tions by letting them play games. Some ex- 
amples of directions: Hop two steps west; turn 
north and skip three steps, etc. 
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CONCLUSION 


If the children still need reinforcement, let 
them play other games. Give children four dif- 
ferent colored circles or blocks. Tell them to 
put the red object on the east side of the blue. 
Now put the yellow object on the south side of 
the red, etc. (Replicate their work on a felt 
board in front of the class). 

Further practice can be achieved by havy- 
ing students ask the class “I am thinking of 
something that is north of the chalkboard and 
east of the clock. What is itP-(Place on the ap- 
propriate walls of the classroom signs which in- 
dicate these directions. ) 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Using an enlarged grid paper (% inch 
squares ) children can draw an object on one of 
the squares and describe to class where it is 
by giving directions. 

2. Orient the classroom by placing com- 
pass symbols on the floor. Play a game of 
“Simon Says” using directions to turn to. Ex- 
ample: “Simon Says to face west.” 


LESSON 2 (pp. 30-33) 


CONCEPTS 


Floor plan e Room diagram 


GENERALIZATION 


Building floor plans and room diagrams 
help us find our way. 


PROCESSES 


Analyzing « Observing « Comparing « Con- 
trasting ¢ Describing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to use a simple map, floor plan, or hallway 





chart of the school building and go to any 
room when asked to do so. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Floor plan of school building, drawing 
paper, art supplies 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


This lesson can begin with a brief discussion on 
the value of getting and giving clear directions. 
Ask the children if the following directions are 
clear: “Ill meet you in town. Take the pencils 
out of the top drawer of my desk.” Depending 
on their answers, let them explain why the di- 
rections were clear or not clear. Reinforce the 
necessity of clear directions by giving others 
and letting the class decide if they are clear. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Ask children to look at the picture on page 
30. Explain that this is a drawing (diagram) of 
the classroom shown on page 31. Ask them to 
describe the classroom to you, including as 
many details as possible. 

Using the diagram, ask the children how 
they would find the red desk. (Encourage the 
use of explicit directions, including which direc- 
tion to walk (north and west; south and east), 
which row, which column, how many desks do 
you pass, etc.) 

Indicate that the top of the page is north, 
the bottom is south, the sides are east and west. 
Then ask the children if they were sitting at 
the green desk, what directions would they 
need to go to the yellow desk? To the teacher’s 
desk? 

Say, “Suppose you were going to stay 
home from school one day. You asked your big 
brother (sister) to bring home some books for 
you. Draw a picture (diagram) he might use 
to help him find your desk.” 

Have the children draw a diagram of a 
room at home. Discuss with them some of the 


things they could show on this picture. Empha- 
size the importance of proper placement. Allow 
the children to take home their drawings and 
correct any inaccuracies. 

Refer children to pages 32 and 33. Ask, 
“Do you think both pictures show the same 
place? Why?” Have the children point to the 
nurse’s room, the office, the doors, etc. En- 
courage them to describe positions with rela- 
tionships to other rooms. You might ask ques- 
tions such as: “What room is the nurses’s room 
next toP What room is across the hall from 
room 1?” 

“If you met a person coming in the door 
and he asked you how to find the office, what 
would you say?” Repeat using one of the other 
rooms. 


CONCLUSION 


To culminate this lesson, pass out dupli- 
cated floor plans of the school. If the school is 
very large, this may be done in stages, begin- 
ning with a diagram of the immediate area in 
which their room is located and adding on until 
the entire plan is complete. Discuss with the 
children the location of familiar places, office, 
lavoratory, etc., emphasizing how they get 
there from their room. Pick out several other 
rooms and have children describe how to get 
there. 

When the plan is completed, you may want 
to take the children on a trip around the build- 
ing, asking them to show where they are at 
various times on the floor plans. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children try drawing a floor plan 
of one or two rooms at home. Have them draw 
two adjoining rooms, using a key for furnish- 
ings. Help them develop a “sense of size” by 
asking which room at home is the largest. Ask: 
“Is the kitchen as large as the living room? 
Is the bathroom as large as your bedroom?” 
Help them to indicate comparative sizes on 
their drawings. 

2. Have children take turns describing a 
simple picture they have drawn on grid paper. 
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The rest of the class tries to draw the same 
picture from just the directions. They will have 
a great deal of fun comparing the finished 
products. 


LESSON 3. (pp. 34-35) 


CONCEPT 
Map (street) 


GENERALIZATION 


Map directions help us find places. 


PROCESSES 


Annalyzing « Observing « Describing « 
Labelling 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to: 

1. Read a street map. 

2. Put their own house on the map. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Grid paper, art supplies, street and city 
maps 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Discuss with the children some of the trips they 
have taken. Ask them to describe the location 
of the homes of their grandparents, cousins, or 
friends. Encourage them to use directions, land- 
marks, or any other information which might 
help a stranger find the houses. Emphasize that 
landmarks are often very useful in giving direc- 
tions. To stress your point, give the class direc- 
tions in which you mention some landmark they 
all know. Discuss the type of objects which are 
considered landmarks. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Direct the children’s attention to the pic- 
ture on page 34. Ask them to study the picture 
carefully and then describe it, bringing out 
such facts as the street sign, the mail box, the 
sidewalks, two houses they can clearly see. Re- 
inforce the use of landmarks in directions by 
asking what objects in the pictures could be 
used as landmarks. 

Point to the third house on the left hand 
side of the street (the one just barely visible 
through the foilage), and ask the children how 
they would give directions to that house if they 
were standing by the street sign. (Any answer 
should be acceptable if it is clear. ) 

Ask the class to look at the street map on 
page 35, pointing out both the key and the 
directional indications. Let them study the key, 
and then point to the street names as you read 
them aloud. Repeat several times, if necessary, 
before asking the following questions: 

“What street has three houses on it? Which 
street has two cars on it? What streets have 
three trees near them?” Before you go on to 
specific questions about directions, make sure 
that the students remember that the top of the 
page is north, etc. Then ask: “Which directions 
would you go to get from the school to the 
second house on First Street? the first house on 
First Street? the third house on Second Street? 
the houses on Third Street? 

Ask if cars could be used as a landmark in 
giving directions. Why or why not? 

At this point, you may want the class to 
develop a street map of their school and its 
immediate vicinity. Use an overhead projecture, 
and begin the outline for the map. Place the 
school in proper position and have children tell 
what streets are nearby and what direction they 


go. 


CONCLUSION 


Pass out an enlarged section of a street map 
of the town or city. Help children locate the 
school and other known landmarks. Ask them 
to show or describe how they go to their fav- 





orite places. Can they figure out short cuts on 
the map? Encourage them to use compass di- 
rections. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Use large grid paper to have children 
draw maps of places near their homes. 

2. Have the children make a mural-map 
for the bulletin board. Different groups of 
children can take a block, trying to include as 
much detail as possible. 


| LESSON 4 (pp. 36-39) 


CONCEPT 








Map (outline) 


GENERALIZATION 


Maps show areas of land and water. 


PROCESSES 


Analyzing « Comparing « Contrasting 
Associating ¢« Labelling 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to: 

1. Identify areas of land and water on a 
map of the world. 

2. Label the continental United States. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Collection of maps, globe, aerial photo- 
graphs of land areas 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Introduce this concept by showing the children 
a variety of maps and globes. Discuss with 


them that these are drawings of parts (or all) 
of the earth. Point out that they show areas of 
land and water. Ask them to point to the differ- 
ent land masses and oceans on the sample maps 
and globes. (If maps and globes are in color, 
point out the different colors used for land and 
water areas. ) 


DEVELOPMENT 


Ask the children if any of them has ever 
been to New York City? There is a picture of 
part of New York City taken from an airplane 
on page 36. Ask them to tell what they see and 
to answer: “What kind of buildings are there in 
New York City? Do you think a lot of people 
live in this city? Why” Point out the many piers 
in New Jersey (top), Manhattan (center and 
lower right), and Brooklyn (lower left), ex- 
plaining what piers are used for. You may want 
to discuss some of the goods that are shipped 
into or out of New York. 

Ask what else they see in the picture. Let 
children explore the picture for details, helping 
them find the general shape of the land mass as 
differentiated from the man made structures. 
Make sure they clearly see the differences be- 
tween the land and water areas. 

Ask the children to look at both page 36 
and 37, and ask how these two pages are alike. 
While a variety of responses are acceptable and 
should be rewarded, emphasize that maps show 
general shape of only earth features. If they 
don’t realize that land and water areas are 
much the same shape, point out these facts. The 
teacher may want the children to trace the sim- 
ple map on page 37 and include some of the 
man-made structures. 

Tell the children, “We are now going to 
look at a map of a larger area of land. Turn to 
pages 38 and 39. This map shows the countries 
of Mexico, the United States, Canada and 
Greenland.” Show children where each is as you 
say the names. Have the class practice saying 
these names as you put them on the chalkboard 
or overhead projector. 

Have the children note some of the details 
of the map such as which country shown here is 
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the biggest. Ask them compass direction ques- 
tions such as: “In what direction is Canada 
from the United States? If you were in Alaska, 
which direction would you face while looking 
toward Greenland?” 

It may be of value to hold up a large map 
of the United States and help the class find 
where they live. Ask them to point to about the 
same place on the map in the book. 

The extent of the details, names of oceans, 
etc., must be determined by the ability of the 
class. 


CONCLUSION 


Using the same maps from the beginning of 
the lesson, have children take turns finding the 
countries shown in their books. The children 
could then make separate maps of each country 
or the teacher could duplicate copies for the 
class, label them, cut them out and arrange 
them on a sheet of manila paper the way they 
are arranged on the map on pages 38 and 39. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children look for aerial photos of 
land areas in the newspaper or magazines and 
make a simple map of that area. Children could 
start a collection of these for a bulletin board 
display. 

2. Ask the children to try to find shapes 
of land formations or bodies of water on a 
world map that remind them of animals. Help 
them start their search by suggesting Hudson 
Bay, Italy, and the Scandanavian countries. 


LESSON 5 (pp. 40-47) 


CONCEPTS 


Global shape « Land formations 


GENERALIZATIONS 


The world that we live on is round and 
contains land formations and oceans. 
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PROCESSES 


Observing « Analyzing « Comparing « 
Explaining 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to understand that the earth is round and 
that it has more water than land on it. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Globe, wall maps, highway maps, art sup- 
plies ; 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


You may want to read to the class a short story 
of Columbus’s first voyage to the New World. 
Describe the different theories of the shape of 
the earth that existed prior to Columbus’s dis- 
covery of America almost 500 years ago. Use 
the pictures on pages 40 and 41 to point out 
that people believed a ship would fall off the 
earth into the mouths of dragons and to show a 
picture of Columbus and one of his ships. How 
was his ship different from the ships we have 
today? Ask if any of the pupils have ever been 
on a ship? If so, let them compare it to the pic- 
ture on page 41. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Ask the children to imagine standing on 
the shore of the ocean looking out to where the 
water and the sky seem to meet. Just then a 
ship began to appear, first the mast or the 
smoke stack, then the top deck, and finally the 
rest of the ship. Ask why they think the ship 
would come into view that way. If the class 
does not readily understand that it is because 
of the shape of the earth, you may clearly and 
vividly demonstrate by using a large beach ball 
and a toy ship. Place the ball on your desk, 
hold the toy ship out of sight behind the ball 
and then slowly and gradually move it into 


their view. Make sure that they see only the top 
of the ship at first, and then continue from 
here. 

Direct the children’s attention to page 42. 
Ask: “What is this picture of? How could you 
take a picture like this?” Refer children to 
earlier discussion of man’s trip to the moon. 
“Why do you think the earth looks so white? 
Do you think the white would be land, ocean, 
or clouds? Why? What part of the earth is the 
blue? Why do you think so?” 

Show the children either drawings or pho- 
tographs of various phases of the moon. Explain 
that we see various parts of the moon at differ- 
ent times of the month. Ask: “If you lived on 
the moon and looked at the earth every day, do 
you think it would change as the moon does?” 
(There would be changes at various times of the 
month. Sometimes, some areas of the earth 
would be in more light than others, but astrono- 
mers believe that you would always be able to 
see the outline of the earth, even though some 
parts would be darker than others. In other 
words, you would note changes in the way the 
earth looked at various times of the month, but 
you would not see it in eighths, quarters, and 
halves, as we see the moon.) 

“Now let’s look at a drawing of the world. 
Turn to page 44. This is a picture of the half of 
the world we live on. Can you find the United 
States?” 

“Look at page 45. Does anyone know what 
this is a drawing of? The other side of the 
world has other countries on it—Egypt, Italy, 
Russia, England, India, etc. Can you find the 
country that looks like a little boot? What other 
shapes do you see here? What is the name of 
the country that is colored pink?” Indicate that 
the class will study about Japan later in the 
year. “On these maps, can you tell if there is 
more land or water?” 

At this point, it would be important to 
again show the children a globe. If several are 
available, have them work in groups comparing 
the drawings in the text with the actual globe, 
noting how the two halves go together. 

Discuss with the children why maps and 
globes are important. Using the pictures on 





page 46 and 47, clearly develop the idea that 
they help us study about the world and help us 
find places. 

Ask: “Why wouldn't it be a good idea to 
use a globe when taking a tripp What map 
would you use while driving around a town or 
cityr” 


CONCLUSION 


At this time you may want the children to 
compare different kinds of maps. Collect all 
the different map drawings they have used and 
made during this unit and display them around 
the room. Discuss their similarities and differ- 
ences. Show them a map of the world and a 
globe and ask how do we get a flat map from a 
world shaped like a ball. Allow the children 
time to analyze for relationships such as size 
and purpose. For example: the larger the map, 
the more detail. This can be explained with 
the analogy of an imaginary trip in a rocket- 
ship looking at the ground below and watching 
the detail disappear. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. The word continent has not been intro- 
duced in the unit. However, depending on the 
abilities of your children, you might want to 
introduce the word, develop the concept that 
continents contain a number of countries, and 
identify the continents. After doing so, help the 
children make cutouts of the continents from 
cardboard or art paper, using a different color 
for each one. 

2. Have the class put on a play about trav- 
elling around the world. They could decide 
what countries they would like to see with the 
help of a globe or map. (If possible, show a 
film or filmstrip about travelling around the 
world and some of the things one would see on 
the journey. ) 

3. Have children plan, in groups, what 
they would think and say if they had just 
arrived on earth from Mars. What would you 
tell your Martian friends about the Earth when 
you went back home to Mars. 
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REVIEWING THE UNIT (p. 48) 


The outline map on page 48 offers an opportunity to review the principal concept of Lesson 5, and 
can be easily extended to include all the other concepts covered in the unit. 

After using the map to strengthen the children’s knowledge of land and water areas and a 
general familiarity with maps (Lesson 4), the map may be used as a tie-in for reviewing Lessons 1, 
2, and 3 on directions. You may, for example, help the children label the map with compass direc- 
tions, and then ask questions to determine how much they remember from the first three lessons. 
Such questions should, of course, include ones that will reveal whether they remember the position of 
north and south in relation to east and west. 

First, review the first three chapters by asking questions regarding street and building directions. 
Then use the map to further reinforce learnings about compass directions by asking questions about 
the position of Australia and the three continents shown. For example: “If you are standing at the 
top of the ‘pink’ land and looking toward the ‘blue’ land, what direction would you be facing? 
Obviously, a combination of directions (northwest ,northeast, etc.) would be needed for completely 
accurate answers, but any answers that reveal a general understanding of compass directions should 
be acceptable. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
FOR PUPILS 


Cavanah, Frances. Our Country’s Story (Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale, 1945). 


Hirsch, Carl S. Mapmakers of America, from 
the Age of Discovery to the Space Age (New 

: York: Viking Press, 1968). 

d’Aulaire, Inger & Edgar. Animals Everywhere 


(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1954). Palazzo, Tony. Let's Go To The Jungle (New 


; York: Doubleday, 1962). 
Eberle, Irmengarde A. Bears Live Here (Gar- 


den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966). Pease, Josephine. This is the World (New 


York: Rand McNally & Co., 1968). 
Eberle, Irmengarde A. Koalas Live Here (Gar- hid Bcc ire ce o ae 


den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1967). Schlein, Miriam. How do you Travel (Eau 


Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale, 1954). 
Grossbard, Francine B. Big City (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1966). Schneider, Nina & Herman. Follow the Sunset 


(New York: Doubleday, 1952). 
Hawkinson, John. Little Boy Who Lives Up 


High (Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale, 
1970). 
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Weil, Lisl. Busiest Boy in Holland (Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959). 
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Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 2:1. 
CONCEPT: Compass directions (north, south, east, west) 
SUGGESTION: Help the children develop a sense of direction in relation to the sun. First, ask 


if the top drawing is of morning or afternoon. Explain that when they look toward the sun in the 


morning, they are facing east; when they look toward the sun in the afternoon, they 
are facing west. 
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In the afternoon the sun is in the west. 
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SUGGESTION: Use the diagrams on this and the following two pages to reinforce the children’s 
learnings about compass directions. Before you begin the lesson, put directions on the board, as 
in the drawing on page 29, for ready reference. Emphasize that the top of 

the board, a sheet of paper, etc. is always considered north 
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There are four directions. 
They are north, south, east, and west. 


28 Ask the class where the teacher is pointing. 
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SUGGESTION: To make sure the children relate the directions from 


the other, ask again where the teacher in this drawing is pointing 





one diagram to 
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Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 2:2. 
CONCEPTS: Floor plan e Room diagram 


NOTE: See Teacher’s Guide for instructions on using colors to help the children learn about 


directions indoors. 
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SUGGESTION: Ask if the children think the diagram at left is of the room above. Why do they 
think so? Let them name similarities and differences. Ask: ‘‘What can you see in the picture 
that does not show in the diagram?’’ 


How would you find the red desk? 


How would you find the blue desk? 
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SUGGESTION: Have the children study both the picture and the diagram carefully. Then ask: 
‘Are the two pictures of the same place? Why or why not?’’ To help them relate a diagram or 
floor plan to an actual picture, read the names identifying the rooms. 


How would you find the green classroom? 
How would you find the blue classroom? 
How would you find the office? 
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Ask the children to tell what details are in the picture that are not in the diagram below. 
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Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 2:4. 
CONCEPT: Map (street) 
SUGGESTION: Ask the children to look carefully at the picture above and then study the map 
on page 35. Ask if they think the map is of the street area in the picture. Why or why not? 
What is shown on the map that is not in the picture? ‘‘What is in the picture that is not in 


the map?’ 


How would you find the block with two 


houses? 
How would you find the school? 


Point out and name Main Street both in the picture and on the map. Then ask the children 
P Pp 

to find an area on the map that matches the one in the picture. If they have difficulty, 

point to First Street, noting the houses, trees, etc. 
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CONCEPT: Map (outline) 

SUGGESTION: Ask if the children see any similarity in the land formation in the picture above 
and in the map on the opposite page. Explain that one is a picture of New York and the other 
is a map of the city. Ask them to point out shapes that are the same in both. 
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Do the picture and the map show the same 
land area? 


How can you tell? 


Have the children point to areas on the map where bridges are missing. To strengthen the 37 
concept of map drawing, have them trace the shapes of land in both picture and map with 


their fingers. [13] 











UNITED STATES 
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SUGGESTION: Use a globe to help the children develop the relationship between a world map and globe 
Ask when they think it would be best to use a map. Why? A globe? Why? 
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Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 2:6. 


CONCEPTS: Global shape e Land formations 
SUGGESTION: Use a large world map or globe 
and point out all the land and water areas. 
Ask: ‘‘Do you think there is more land or 
water on the earth?”’ 


NOTE: Let the children compare the map 
below to a current world map. Identify 
Africa on the current map and then ask 
the children to try to find it on the map 
below. If it looks different to them, 
explain that many early maps were not 
as accurate as those we have today. 


THE WORLD 
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Ask the children to compare the drawing of the ship below with pictures of modern ships they have 
seen. How are they alike? different? 
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The earth is round. 
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THE GLOBE 


44 SUGGESTION: After the children study this map, have them turn back to pages 38-39 
and look again at that map. Do they notice the similarity of land formations. lf not, 
[ 20 ] have them trace the outlines of both with their fingers. 


Since the children identified Africa on page 40, ask questions to see if they 
remember the general shape. 
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We use maps and globes. 
When do we use maps and globes? 


SUGGESTION: Call attention to the globe in the picture on the opposite page and to the 
road map the man is holding in the picture above. Ask the children if they have seen 
their parents use road maps. Ask: “When you are driving in a car, would you use a road 
map or a globe. Why?’’ 
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Match the three land areas with their places 
on the globe. 
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UNIT 3 


Farms, Towns, and Cities 


Introducing the Unit 


Unit 3 shows how families live in the settings of farms, towns, and cities. The students see how 
people adapt their work and recreation to different geographical environments. This unit reinforces 
the ideas and concepts developed in Unit 1 The geographic relationships of these settings extend the 


concepts of Unit 2 


In addition, economic concepts (ranging from the economic aspects of a dairy farm to those of 
a big city department store) are further developed as the child examines the flow of money and the 
distribution of goods and services. The students also learn about the impact of technology in each 
of these environments with special focus upon ways machines make modern life easier. 


LESSON 1 (pp. 49-53) 


CONCEPTS 


Dairy farming « Technology 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Dairy farmers produce many of the food 
products we use daily. 

2. Technology is employed to produce 
these products more efficiently. 


PROCESSES 
Observing « Classifying 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to: 

1. Identify dairy products. 

2. Organize in sequence simple pictures 
that depict some of the major steps in milk 
processing: milking the cows; transporting the 
milk; pasteurizing and packaging; and selling. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Pictures showing sequence of producing 
and marketing dairy products 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Use empty milk cartons and the containers for 
ice cream and other dairy products to make a 
prominent display on a shelf or bulletin board. 
Point to the milk carton. “Do you know what 
was in this?” Point to each of the other cartons 
and ask the same question. Then discuss pur- 
chasing these products at stores. “Do you know 
where stores get these products? Where?” Dis- 
cuss farms: “What is a farm? Do you live on a 
farm? Have you ever seen one?- Where?” 


DEVELOPMENT 


Have the children turn to p. 49 and study 
this picture closely. Discuss the vantage point 
from which the picture might have been taken. 
“What do you see in this picture? Do you see 
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anything that might be a farm? How do you 
know that it is a farm?” Discuss the different 
use of space around farms and in towns. (The 
meaning of “towns” can be developed from the 
picture and the discussion. ) 

Point to the display of cartons and remind 
children that we will be finding out how we get 
these products. 

Have the children turn to pp. 50 and 51. 
“Do you think these pictures were taken in a 
city? Why? What animals are shown on these 
pages?” Discuss that we get milk from cows. 
The milk can then be made into ice cream, 
butter, and cheese. Read and answer the ques- 
tion in the text. Introduce the term “dairy 
farm.” 

Then ask: “Which picture shows the cows 
inside the barn?” Indicate that this picture 
shows the cows being milked. Discuss the fact 
that one cow is being milked by a man and 
two by milking machines, “If you were a 
farmer, how could these milking machines help 
you?” 

Next, have the children point to the pic- 
ture which shows the cows outside the barn. 
“What do you think is growing in the fields? 
Can you guess why the farmer needs so much 
corn? Where are the cows going?” 

Ask the children to find the picture which 
shows a part of a milk truck. “What will this 
truck carry? How do you know?” 

Have the children turn to p. 52 and read 
the text. Have them use the picture to help 
answer the question in the text. “What does 
this picture show? Where do you think this 
picture was taken? Why?” Discuss dairy prod- 
ucts they recognize. 

“Do you remember that the dairy farmer 
puts the milk into a truck? Point to a picture 
that shows several milk trucks. Do you think 
we get our milk in trucks? What happens first?” 
Have children discuss picture on the top of p. 
53. Be sure to mention that milk comes in bot- 
tles and cartons. 


CONCLUSION 


Use four pictures or outline representations 
to show the sequence of producing and market- 
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ing dairy products. For example, the pictures 
might include: (1) a cow or a man milking a 
cow; (2) a milk truck; (3) milk being put into 
cartons or bottled and; (4) milk in a super- 
market. Put the pictures out of sequence on the 
chalktray. Have several children take turns re- 
arranging the pictures while explaining the order 
to the rest of the class. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have one group of children cut pictures 
from magazines for a chart entitled “Dairy 
Products.” Have another group cut pictures for 
a chart entitled “How Machines Help Us Work.” 

2. If possible, visit a dairy farm or local 
dairy. Have the children plan and anticipate 
what they will see. After the visit, have the 
class dictate the event and record the high- 
lights on an experience chart. 


LESSON 2 (pp. 54-57) 


CONCEPTS 


Grain farming e Technology 


GENERALIZATION 


Some farms specialize in the growing of 
grains and use technology for greater efficiency. 


PROCESSES 


Observing « Comparing « Classifying « 
Explaining 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to: 

1. Contrast the work of the dairy farmer 
with the work of the grain farmer. 

2. Identify bread as one of the products 
of grain. 

3. Explain how a tractor helps the farmer. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Review the class discussion of the dairy farm. 
“What are some of the products of a dairy farm? 
Are all farms dairy farms? What are some other 
kinds of farms? Have you ever visited any other 
kinds of farms? What did you see?” 


DEVELOPMENT 


Have the children turn to pp. 54 and 55. 
Discuss the idea that this is a different kind of 
farm. Indicate that the picture on p. 55 shows 
what this farm grows. Introduce the term 
wheat. Have the children point to the part of 
the plant that looks like seeds. Discuss the fact 
that this is the part we use. 

Direct the children to the picture of a 
machine which digs into the earth. Introduce 
the term “tractor.” “Why do you think the 
farmer is digging into the earth?” (to begin 
planting) Fully bring out the fact that all seeds 
need to be covered with soil in order for them 
to grow. 

Ask the children what they think is hap- 
pening in the picture on the bottom of p. 54. 
“Cutting the wheat” may be the term used. 
From this “harvesting” may be introduced. 

Direct the children’s attention to p. 56. 
“Where do you get the bread you eat? Discuss 
the picture on p. 57 and the term “baker.” 
Have the children point to the flour, then the 
balls of dough. “How do these become bread? 
Have you ever seen anyone bake bread?” At 
this point discuss the process for preparing and 
baking bread. Trace the process from wheat to 
flour to dough to bread. (Children may need to 
look again at the picture of the wheat on p. 55. ) 


CONCLUSION 


Have children discuss the differences in 
work on a dairy farm and a farm that grows 
grains. This discussion can form the basis of a 
chart that has two sections entitled: “Work on 
a Dairy Farm” and “Work on a Farm that 
Grows Grain.” Include the following categories: 


what a farmer does, what machinery is used, 
and what products are produced. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Extend the lesson by discussing some 
other grains (corn, oats, etc.), showing pictures 
of them and explaining their uses. 

2. Help class set up a display of cereal 
boxes, indicating on each box the grain that the 
cereal was made from. 


LESSON 3 (pp. 58-59) 


CONCEPTS 


Specialized farming « Technology 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1, Farmers tend to specialize in what they 
grow or produce. 

2. Much of the farmers work is aided by 
technology. 


PROCESSES 

Observing « Comparing e Explaining 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

After studying this lesson, the children will 


be able to name at least four kinds of farms 
and one item of farm machinery. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Farm produce or pictures of farm produce, 
pictures of dairy and meat products. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Have some farm produce or pictures of farm 
produce prominently displayed. Ask the chil- 
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dren if the items come from a dairy farm or a 
farm that grows grain. Continue the discus- 
sion by asking if there are other kinds of farms. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Have children use pp. 58 and 59 in their 
books to help answer the question about other 
kinds of farms. Have the children answer the 
questions on p. 58. Be sure they can identify 
the cabbages in the top picture. Indicate that 
cabbages are vegetables. “What are some other 
vegetables? What do you think this man is do- 
ing? Where will the cabbages go after they are 
harvested? Where does your mother get cab- 
bages she cooks for the family?” 

Study the picture on the bottom of p. 58. 
Explain that oranges are a fruit. “What other 
fruits are grown on farms? What are the men 
doing in this picture? How do machines help 
them?” 

Have the children study the picture on 
p. 59 to see another kind of farm. “Does anyone 
know what this farmer is doing? What is the 
fur of sheep called?” Introduce the term “wool.” 
“What do we make from wool?” 

Indicate that sheep are also raised for 
lamb, a meat product. “How is this farmers job 
like the other farmers shown on these pages? 
How is it different? What other kinds of farm- 
ers raise animals?” ( Return to pp. 50-52) 


CONCLUSION 


From pictures of products, have children 
identify those from a dairy farm, a vegetable 
farm, a farm that grows grain, a sheep farm 
and/or other farms that specialize in raising 
fruit, such as apples, peaches, and oranges. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Add to the chart entitled “How Ma- 
chines Help Us.” 

2. Visit a supermarket, noting vegetable, 
fruit, flour, and meat products, Extend map 
skills by drawing an outline of the supermarket 
and asking children if they remember where 
the products were located. 
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3. Have a group of children make an 
illustrated chart with these headings: “Vege- 
table Products,” “Fruit Products,” and “Meat 
Products.” 


LESSON 4 (pp. 60-61) 


CONCEPTS 
Farm life « Work e Play 


GENERALIZATION 

Farm children’s activities include both work 
and play. 
PROCESSES 


Classifying e Comparing « Contrasting 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to compare or contrast their work and play 
activities with those of farm children. 


MATERIALS FOR THE LESSON 


Pictures of children’s work and play 
activities. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


On the chalkboard write the headings “Play” 
and “Work.” Then display six or eight large 
pictures of common children’s activities. After 
discussion of each picture, one child can place 
it under the appropriate heading. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Continue the discussion, emphasizing play 
activities. Some suggested questions are: “What 


games do you like? Where do you play? When 
do you play? Do you need a team? Do you 
need a ball or a bat or rope? What do you 
need for your games? Who do you play with?” 

“What games can farm children play? If 
some games need more than one person, who 
can they play with? Do friends live near? Why 
or why not?” 

Use the pictures on p. 61 to explain the 
ways farm children help their families. Point out 
that the boy in the top picture is just pretending 
to drive the tractor, but that when he grows up, 
he will help his father in this way. Ask: “What 
are other ways in which the children on farms 
help their parents?” Continue by asking how 
the boy in the bottom picture is helping. “What 
is he doing?” 

Discuss other ways a boy or girl can help 
on the farm (feeding animals, helping to plant 
and pick produce). Farm children are often 
directly involved in their parents’ livelihood. 

Ask children how they help at home. “How 
do you help your mother? your father? When 
do you help most?” 


CONCLUSION 


Divide the children into two groups. One 
group can create drawings showing how they 
play and how farm children play. The other 
group can create drawings showing how they 
help at home and how farm children help. 
These drawings may form the basis of a bulletin 
board which has two parts: “Fun Here and on 
the Farm,” and “Helping Here and on the 
Farm.” 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. From a poetry anthology, read poems 
about farm animals, Children may wish to illus- 
trate a favorite poem or write their own poems. 

2. Have a group of children locate infor- 
mation and draw pictures for a bulletin board 
called “Pets on the Farm” or “Farm Animals.” 

3. By dictating stories or using a tape 
recorder, have children finish one of these 
phrases: “If I lived on a farm...” or “The 
things I like best about a farm are.. .”. 


LESSON 5 (pp. 62-63) 


CONCEPT 


Manual labor 


GENERALIZATION 


Mechanization of farms has reduced the 
amount of manual labor required. 


PROCESSES 


Explaining « Comparing « Contrasting 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, the children will 
be able to list machines and inventions that 
help the farmer. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Begin a game of “Let’s Pretend.” Have children 
imagine what their day would be like without 
electricity. As the class plays, discuss inventions 
or machines that make life easier for us. As 
each idea is mentioned, ask: “What did people 
do before this was invented?” 


DEVELOPMENT 


Have children turn to pp. 62 and 63 to see 
how farmers worked long ago. Have children 
read the text and answer the questions. The 
people are loading containers of milk on the 
wagons, milking cows, and drawing water. 
(Note: the pictures on p. 50 may be reviewed 
at this point.) “How did the farmers bring their 
milk to market long ago? How do farmers do 
this today? How did farmers keep their milk 
cool long ago? How is the milk cooled today?” 

Note: to emphasize that machines make 
work easier, have children pantomine the task 
of drawing water from a well and carrying it to 
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the house. This can be compared to the work of 
turning on a faucet. 


CONCLUSION 


The children may dictate a class list of 
machines and inventions that help the farmer. 
This list may be used as a basis for an exercise 
in alphabetizing. Then the children may make 
picture dictionaries. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children find pictures showing 
“Working Long Ago” and “Working Today.” 

2. Have children ask their parents and 
grandparents about their youth. A simple time 
line can be formed with these headings: 


When My When My I 
Grandfather Father am 
Was 6 Was 6 6 


Under the headings, the child, with help, can 
list the information he has learned from his 
family. 


LESSON 6 (pp. 64-67) 


CONCEPTS 
Towns « Work e Play 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. In towns, neighbors live closer together. 

2. Towns may be the social center for 
large areas and the seat of the local govern- 
ment. 


PROCESSES 


Observing « Comparing « Contrasting 
Explaining 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be able 
to list kinds of work and play townspeople do. 
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Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Have children open their books to p. 49 and 
point to the farms in the picture. Have them 
pretend they live on one of the farms. “Where 
do you go shopping? Where is your school?” 
(Use the bottom area of the picture to begin 
the discussion of towns. ) 


DEVELOPMENT 


Write “towns” on the board. The children 
may turn to p. 65 for a closer look at a town. 
Discuss the vantage point from which the pic- 
ture was taken. Then locate the more prominent 
features of the picture. For example: have chil- 
dren trace the roads with their fingers; then 
find the church, the school and one of the 
stores. 

Continue by asking questions as: “Who 
might have a longer ride or walk to school— 
a boy who lives on a farm or a boy who lives 
in town? Who has a longer walk to the store? 
Who has more pets? Who has more neighbors?” 
These questions may help develop the under- 
standing that people in towns live closer to each 
other and closer to stores, schools and churches. 

Using the pictures on pp. 64 and 65, 
discuss some of the jobs held by people who 
live in towns. Some of the possible occupations 
to be discussed are: mechanic, store owner, 
minister, teacher, snow plow driver, carpenter, 
etc. A list of these may be written on the board. 

Refer students to the picture on p. 66. 
“What game are these children playing? How 
else can children use this park in the center of 
town? 

“Look at p. 67. What are those children 
doing? Do you go on errands like the little girl? 
What else can the boy do to help in the yard?” 


CONCLUSION 


Divide the children into two groups. Have 
one group complete a chart about the jobs 
adults have in towns. The list of jobs may be 
compiled from the board by one child while 
others draw or cut out corresponding pictures. 





The other group may make a chart about 
children’s work activities in town. Again the 
list on the board may be the basis of the chart. 
Children can draw or cut out pictures to match 
the items on the list. 

Have each group present its chart to the 
rest of the class. Each child in the group may 
point to the job he illustrated and tell some- 
thing about his picture. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. To help students understand that an 
increasingly complex transportation system 
evolves with more complex social areas, a group 
of children might try to answer this problem: 
Pretend you are a member of the Jones family. 
You live in town. How might Bobby Jones get 
to school? How does Mrs. Jones go shopping? 
How does the family travel to another town 
or city? (There may be several answers to each 
question. Pictures may be drawn to serve as 
answers. ) 

2. Use the picture on p. 65 to draw a 
simple map on large mural paper placed on a 
long table. Blocks or clay structures may be 
used to represent the buildings. 

3. Compare or contrast the children’s own 
neighborhood with a farm and/or a town. 
Children may discuss the categories of work 
and play activities, proximity of neighbors, and 
transportation facilities. 


LESSON 7 (pp. 68-71) 


CONCEPTS 
Cities « Housing « Work e Play 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Cities provide homes and jobs for many 
people. 

2. City dwellings are different from town 
and farm houses, and there is a variety of work 
and recreational activities in the city. 

3. Transportation becomes more complex 
in the city. 


PROCESSES 


Classifying e Comparing e Contrasting 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, children will 
be able to compare and contrast, homes, trans- 
portation, and work and play activities on a 
farm with those in towns and cities. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Have children turn to pp. 68 and 69. Introduce 
the term “city.” Use the questions and com- 
ments on p. 68 to discuss the pictures. Ask 
where adults work in the city. “Where do chil- 
dren play?” Explain that city children play in 
backyards, playgrounds, and parks. “How else 
do they have fun?” (movies, circus ) 


DEVELOPMENT 


This lesson has many opportunities for 
vocabulary and concept development. Some of 
the terms to be explored might be; “department 
store,” “apartment house,” and “skyscraper.” 

Continue to use the picture on p. 69 to 
develop the complexities of transportation in 
the city. “Why are there so many roads? Can 
you find the rows of trucks? Can you guess 
what might be in some of the trucks coming 
into the city?” (farm products) “Why are cars 
going into the city? Is there any other way to 
get to work in the city?” (buses, subways and 
taxis ) 

Ask the children if they believe that the 
buildings and bridges on p. 69 have to be 
strong. Indicate that metal makes them strong. 
Have children turn to pp. 70 and 71. Discuss 
the picture on p. 70, a blast furnace making 
steel. Introduce the word “steel” and explain 
that it is poured into molds and made into many 
shapes. Show the class an object made of steel 
and ask them to identify others. 
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CONCLUSION 


Discuss with the children the possibilities 
of making a large mural comparing the farm, 
the town and the city. Some of the categories 
that might be compared are: homes, work ac- 
tivities, play activities and transportation. 

The class can be divided into three or four 
groups, each group responsible for the illustra- 
tion of one category. Pictures can be collected 
from other charts and/or drawn and/or cut out 
of magazines and catalogues. 


REVIEWING THE UNIT (p. 72) 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Other terms about city life may be 
developed further: taxis, subway, and buses. 
Use the poem “Taxis” by Rachel Field. 

2. Children may finish a story beginning, 


“If I lived in the city . . .” These stories may be 
dictated or spoken on a tape recorder for later 
transcription. 


3. Words about the city may be written on 
the board to be alphabetized and used in a 
picture dictionary. 


Page 72 offers an opportunity to review some of the topics covered in this unit. Discuss each 
picture and decide if it is found in the city and/or in a town, and/or on a farm. After discussing 
these pictures, children may wish to make up their own pages showing simple drawings or cut outs 
of things from the city, town, or farm or all three. The student’s contributions can be shown to the 


rest of the class to discuss and categorize. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
FOR PUPILS 
CITY 


Colman, Hila. Peter's Brownstone House (Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, E. M. Hale, Inc., 1963). 


Crowell, Maryalicia. A Horse in the House 
(New York: Young Scott Books, 1957). 


Greene, Roberta. Two and Me Makes Three 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1970). 


Grifalconi, Ann. City Rhythms (Indianapolis 
Indiana: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1965). 


Kessler, Leonard. Last One in Is a Rotten Egg 
(New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 
Inc., 1969). 


McCloskey, Robert. Make Way for Ducklings 
(New York: Viking Press, 1969). 


Stolz, Mary. Emmett’s Pig (New York: Harper 
and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1959). 
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TOWN 


Bauer, Helen. Good Times at Home (Chicago, 
Ill.: Melmont Publishers, 1954). 


Hovarth, Betty. The Cheerful Quiet (New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1969). 


FARM 


Brown, Margaret Wise. Big, Red Barn (New 
York: Young Scott Books, 1956). 


Cameron, Polly. The Green Machine (New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1969). 


Dennis, Wesley. Flip and the Morning (New 
York: Viking Press, 1951). 


Garbutt, Bernard and Katharine. Hodie (New 
York: Adaddin Books, 1949). 


Geisert, Arthur. The Orange Scarf (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1970). 


Koch, Dorothy. When the Cows Got Out (New 
York: Holiday House, 1958). 
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Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 3:1. 


This is a dairy farm. 


What products do we get from a dairy farm? 


CONCEPTS: Dairy Farming e Technology 
SUGGESTION: Ask the children to identify the animals shown in 


the pictures on this and the next page. Some children may know 
that cattle are a source of beef, but ask questions to see if they 
know that the milk we drink comes from cows. 


NOTE: Point to the man and the machines in the picture above. 
Explain that cows can be milked by hand or by machine. Which 
do they think would be the best way? Why? 
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Ask: ““Why do you think milk 
is bottled er put into cartons 
by machines? What would 
happen if we didn’t have 


machines 


NOTE: Emphasize that milk 





must be kept cold to keep it 
from spoiling. 
Ask: ‘‘What ou think 





Point out that milk i 
carried to bottlinc plants 
in trucks like t 
then put into bot 
cartons. 


these trucks are carrying! 
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feed. 


























Grain grows on this farm. 
What foods are made from grain? 
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SUGGESTION: Explain the processes necessary between grain and the bread we eat. Tell the 
children that the grain is crushed and ground up into flour which is used to make bread. 


These men are bakers. 

What could they be baking? 

The flour they use in baking comes from 
grain. | 
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There are many different kinds of farms. 
What do you think each of these farms raises? 
How are the products alike? 

How are they different? 








CONCEPTS: Farm Life e Work e 
Play 

SUGGESTIONS: Explain that 
there are many ways boys and 
girls can help on a farm. Ask 
the class to look at the pictures 
on these pages and then name 
some of the chores children 

can do. 


Call their attention to the 
picture on the opposite page. 
Ask: “Are the children working 
or playing? Why do you think 
so?” 


What are some ways girls and boys help on 
a farm? 
What are some ways to have fun on a farm? 





Begin Lesson 4, 
Guide page 3-4 


Ask: ‘‘Do you think 
the boy is driving 
the tractor or is he 
just pretending to?’’ 
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CONCEPT: Manual labor 
SUGGESTION: Compare Much farm work used to be done by hand. 


these two pictures with 


those on page 9). reve What are these people doing? 


the children note differ- 


ences and similarities. § F¥qw would we do this work today? 














3-6. 


Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 3 
CONCEPTS: Towns e Work e Play 
SUGGESTION: Ask: ‘‘What kind of job does this man have? How does he help people who 


live in town? 


You know that people work on farms. 


They also work in towns. 
What kinds of work do people do in towns? 
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SUGGESTION: Ask the children to study the pictures on this page and then name ways in which boys 
and girls in town can help their parents. Ask: ‘‘What is the girl doing? the boy? Do they do the same 
kinds of jobs on a farm?”’ 


You know how girls and boys help on farms. 
How do girls and boys in town help with 
work? 

How do they have fun? 
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Call the pupils’ attention to the picture on the opposite page. Ask: ‘‘Are the boys p 67 
working or playing? Can you have fun working just as you can when you are playing? 
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i 5 
pictures are of towns or cities. Why do you think so? 


How can you tell this is a city? 
Many people work in cities. 
Girls and boys help here, too. 
How do they have fun in cities? 
Call attention to the picture at the right. Ask: ‘‘Do you 


think city children have as much fun as boys and girls 
ona farm or in a town? Why?”’ 
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SUGGESTION: Emphasize the fact that steel and other metals are very necessary to farms, towns, 
and cities. First, ask the children to look at the color picture on the opposite page and explain that 
it is a steel mill where steel is made. Next, explain that the left picture shows use of steel ina city 





Steel is made into many products. 

It is used to make farm machines. 

It is used in tall buildings. 

Why is steel important to a farmer? 

Why is it important to people in cities and 
towns? 


and that the other one shows how 
it is used on a farm. Show the 
children an example of something 
made of steel, and ask them to 
name others. 
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Which of these would you find on a farm? 
Which would you find in a town? 
Which would you find in a city? 
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UNIT 4 


Learning 


Introducing the Unit 





Unit 4 focuses on the various attitudes man has toward learning, some types of learning institutions, 
and the importance of learning. The relationship to previous units becomes apparent as the child 
understands that each member of a family must learn if he is to become a functional part of the 
family unit. He begins to understand that learning takes place in cities, towns, and on farms, and that 


it is a basic need of all men around the world. 


LESSON 1 (pp. 73-75) 


CONCEPTS 
Learning ¢ Knowledge (Facts, Skills) 


GENERALIZATION 

Learning is coming to know something that 
you did not know before. 
PROCESSES 

Observing « Analyzing « Inducing « Defin- 
ing e Associating 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to identify persons who help them learn 
and at least two ways of learning. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


This lesson can begin with two questions: 
“What are some of the things we know?” (“We 
know we are in school. We know our names.” ) 


“What are some of the things we know how to 
do?” (“We know how to tie our shoe laces, 
how to find our way home, how to play 
games.”) Briefly note responses on the chalk- 
board, using one column for facts and one 
column for skills. (Do not label columns.) Call 
the children’s attention to the first column and 
ask, “Can you name some other things that we 
know? Name some other things that we know 
how to do.” 

Introduce the words facts and skills and 
help them understand the difference through 
as many examples as necessary. (At this grade 
level, the teacher should, of course, stick to 
physical skills only.) All of the pictures on 
pp. 73, 74, and 75 can be advantageously used 
to reinforce the children’s learnings about facts 
and skills. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The photograph on p. 73, for example, can 
be used to help the children understand both 
concepts, for the child pictured is learning both 
a fact and a skill. He is learning that a saw (or 
other sharp instruments) will cut wood (a 
fact), as well as how to make something of 
wood (a skill). 

Ask questions to determine if the children 
realize this. If not, lead into a discussion of the 
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picture and bring out these points. Ask the 
class to study the picture at the top of p. 74. 
Ask: “What do you think the older boy is say- 
ing to the younger one? Is he helping him to 
learnP What is the younger boy learning?” 
Some of the children probably will answer that 
the younger boy is learning to read. If so, ask 
if this is a fact or a skill. In your discussion, 
point out that-all people learn from others and 
that learning goes on all the time, not just in 
school. Let several childern tell what they 
learned before they started school or outside 
the classroom after school. 

Refer to the picture on the bottom of p. 74. 
Ask: “How do you suppose the little girl learns 
how to fix her own hair when she can’t see 
what her father is doing?” (Mirror). “How 
many of you comb your own hair before 
coming to school? How did you learn? What 
other things have you learned to do at home? 

“Look at the picture on p. 75. What is the 
little boy learning to do? What do you think 
the mother is saying to the boy?” This picture 
also makes it possible to discuss neatness and 
table manners. Ask children why the boy is 
wearing a bib? “Most of you have probably 
learned to place a napkin on your lap. Why do 
you think we do that?” 

Ask the children which pictures on pp. 74 
and 75 show the learning of a fact and which 
show the learning of a skill. 


CONCLUSION 


“Before you come to school who are your 
teachers? What are some of the things mothers 
teach us? Fathers? Other members of. the 
family? Are there other people outside the 
family that teach you things?” 

Discuss with the children how they learn 
from each other. Assign several pupils to teach 
the class a new game, a new trick, or how to 
make something. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Ask the children to think about things 
they would like to learn to do and ask the class 
if there is anyone who can teach them. 


4-2 LEARNING 


2. Have children contribute to a “class 
diary” everything they have learned during that 
day. Write their list on the chalkboard at the 
end of each day. Include things they learned 
outside of the classroom. 

3. Children can break up into teams and 
teach each other simple skills such as tying 
shoe laces, how to put on boots or rubbers, how 
to operate snaps or zippers, etc. 


LESSON 2 (pp. 76-77) 


CONCEPT 


Learning (a universal process ) 


GENERALIZATION 


Children in other countries learn the same 
way we do. 


PROCESSES 


Observing « Analyzing e Comparing « Con- 
trasting 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to verbally list at least three things that 
children in other lands learn from their parents. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Ask children if they have heard about or seen 
pictures of people who live in other countries. 
Where have they seen or heard about these 
people (magazines, TV, etc.)? Ask: “Can you 
remember some of the names of these coun- 
tries?” (If they can’t, suggest names such as 
Canada, Mexico, China, England, Russia, etc. ) 
As suggestions are made by the children, locate 
each country on a map or globe. (Reinforce- 
ment of map skills and understandings previ- 
ously developed in Unit 2—“Finding Places.” ) 


Ask: “Do you think children who live in 
some of these countries might have to learn 
things that are different from what you learn? 
What things might they learn that you learn? 
What different things?” 


DEVELOPMENT 


Tell children to look at picture on p. 76. 
Ask: “What is happening in this picture? What 
is the little girl learning? Who is helping her? 
Have you ever read to your mother? Do you 
like to read to her? Why?” 

Referring to the picture at the top of p. 77, 
tell children that this is a family in India 
having their dinner. Locate India on a map or 
globe. 

“Why is the little girl sitting on her 
father’s lap?” Bring out the fact that the little 
girl is not only learning how to eat, but also is 
receiving affection from the father, her teacher. 

Have children look at picture at the bottom 
left of p. 77. Ask how they think the people in 
this picture feelP “Why do you think they are 
happy?” The game they are playing is called 
Kalah. “Do any of you know how to play this 
game?” The teacher may want to show the 
game to the class if one is available. Tell them 
that this is one of the oldest games in the world. 

“Who is the teacher? Who teaches you to 
play games? How do you learn a game? 

“Look at the last picture on the page. What 
do you think the boy is doing? Who is his 
teacher? How is he learning?” (Discuss “imita- 
tion” as one way of learning something.) “Have 
you learned something by imitating someone 
else? What things?” 


CONCLUSION 


Direct the children to look at all the pic- 
tures on pp. 76 and 77. Ask them to find some- 
thing that is common to all the pictures. Have 
pupils tell all the things the children are learn- 
ing in these pictures, and from whom they are 
learning? To conclude the lesson, emphasize the 
fact that learning is a continuing process by 
which people learn all the time—from practically 
everyone they know or meet. 





ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children bring in games that they 
may play during freeplay or recess. Perhaps 
some may have games which are derived from 
other countries. 

2. Teach .the children a folk dance or a 
song from another country. 

3. Teach children how to count or say a 
few words in another language. 

4. If possible, invite a person from another 
country to the class to show dress, books, and 
pictures. Ask the visitor to teach the class some 
game, song, or activity from his country. 


LESSON 3 (pp. 78-81) 


CONCEPT 


Learning (through all senses ) 


GENERALIZATION 


People learn new things by using their 
senses of sight, hearing, touch, smell, and taste. 


PROCESSES 


Analyzing « Comparing e Contrasting « 
Associating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to state at least five ways by which people 
learn. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Begin this lesson by discussing with the chil- 
dren some of the things they have recently 
learned in school. “Did you use your eyes to 
help learn it? Your ears? Your fingers? etc.” List 
the learnings and the senses used. Define senses 
and emphasize the role of the various senses in 
helping to learn something. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Distribute to the class a variety of objects 
such as an orange, a peanut, a piece of sand- 
paper, a marble, a piece of fur, a watch, and 
have children examine and describe each one. 
Suggest such answers as “This object is round, 
smooth, hard, colored orange, and smells 
sweet.” 

As each child describes an object, ask how 
he knows these things. “How do you know it’s 
hard, it’s orange, smells sweet, etc? What did 
you use to find out these things?” 

Help children understand that they used 
their fingers to find out how it felt, their eyes 
to see its color, their nose to smell it, etc. 
Emphasize that we use all of our senses to learn 
about things. 

Now ask children to tell about some of the 
things they like to eat. “How did you come to 
know you liked it?” (Reiterate that we know 
something about different foods because we 
learned by tasting.) Referring to picture on top 
of p. 78, ask children what the little girl is do- 
ing. “Do you think it tastes good to her? How 
did she learn that frosting is good? What sense 
did she use to learn it? What else do you think 
the girl is learning? Is learning that frosting 
tastes good a fact or a skillP Why is learning 
how to make a cake a skill?” 

Direct children’s attention to the picture on 
the bottom of p. 78. Ask: “What do you think 
this girl has found? What might she learn after 
looking at it? What other senses could she use 
to learn more about it? What could she learn 
by touching it? Smelling it? etc.” 

At this time, you may wish to have a Feely 
Bag game. Place a large variety of objects, each 
of which has a unique touch or shape, in a 
large bag. Children are called up one at a time 
to reach in, without looking, and describe 
something in their hand while it is still in the 
bag. They may describe it and have the class 
try to tell what it is or they may be asked to 
guess what it is themselves. 

“Look at picture on p. 79. What is happen- 
ing here? Do you like to have a story read to 
you? What kind of stories do you like best? 
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What things have you learned from listening 
to stories? What sense did you use to learn?” 

Ask children to tell what they have learned 
by listening to things other then stories. “Do 
you hear sounds at night? What do you hear 
when you are at the beach? In school?” Help 
children recall somethings they learned by 
listening to you or their parents. 

Look at the picture on the bottom of p. 80. 
“What do you call the things on the fence?” 
(signs) “Why do you think they are there? 
What do signs tell people? Why are signs im- 
portant? What do you think the signs on this 
fence tell people? Are there other signs that 
you know about that tell you things to do?” 
(Traffic signs, street signs, signs on rooms in 
school are appropriate to discuss at this time. 

Call attention to the picture of the girls 
jumping rope on p. 81, and ask: “How do you 
learn to jump rope? How do you learn to jump 
rope better? How could you learn to read 
better?” Emphasize that the best way to learn 
to do something well is to practice, and ask the 
children some of the things they are practicing. 


CONCLUSION 


On the chalkboard make a list, or use pic- 
tures, of such items as a bell, candy bar, pickle, 
milk bottle, whistle, fur, train, vacuum cleaner, 
drum, skunk, etc. On another part of the chalk- 
board, make five columns with the following 
headings: Taste, Touch, Smell, Hearing, Seeing. 

Now ask children to tell how they learned 
about the things in the first list. Through the 
use of which senses did they learn what a 
candy bar was like? a whistle? a skunk? etc. 
Place each of these items under the appropriate 
“learning senses.” Emphasize that many senses 
are often used at the same time to learn and 
therefore an item may be listed under several 
senses. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children build a vocabulary list of 
things that they like to taste, touch, and hear. 
Then make a list of words they could use to 
describe a taste, feel, or sound. (Examples: 
sour, rough, shrill, etc. ) 


2. Have children put their heads down and 
select one child to do something that the rest 
must guess by listening. Examples would in- 
clude closing the door, opening the window, 
rolling or bouncing a ball, moving a desk, run- 
ning water, etc. 


LESSON 4 (pp. 82-83) 


CONCEPT 


Learning (through new experiences ) 


GENERALIZATION 


We learn something when we visit differ- 
ent places. 


PROCESSES 


Observing * Comparing « Contrasting « 
Categorizing « Analyzing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to name at least three things they learned 
by going some place. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


If the timing is appropriate, develop the theme 
of this lesson around the planning for and 
taking a field trip. By focusing the children’s 
attention on what they would like to learn, the 
trip will be more meaningful for them. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Explore some of the children’s travel ex- 
periences with them by asking what was the 
most exciting place they ever visited. Ask: 
“What was it like? What did you see and do 
there? What did you learn?” 

Ask the children to look at the picture on 
p. 82. Ask: “How many of you have ever been 
to the zoo? Which animal did you like the best? 





Why? Did you notice how the different animals 
eat? How do they walk?” Children could panto- 
mime an animal of their choice and have class 
guess the name of the animal. You may discuss 
how animals learn. “Do they learn the same 
way people do? 

“Look at the picture on the top of p. 83. 
What do you think is happening? How do you 
think the musicians learned to play their instru- 
ments? What kinds of things did they have to 
learn?” 


CONCLUSION 


Pass out drawing paper and ask children 
to draw a picture of a place they visited and 
try to include in the drawing some things they 
learned about that place. The teacher may 
want to have children categorize the drawings 
for a bulletin board display. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Make a list of Places We Could Go To 
Learn. Ask the children to make suggestions 
as you compile the list and write it on the 
board. Then print the list on a ditto and dupli- 
cate it so each pupil in the class can have a 
copy. 

2. The children could write a class letter 
to their parents requesting a visit to a certain 
place when the parents have time to take 
them. 

3. Develop a vocabulary list from words 
children use in describing their experiences. 


LESSON 5 (pp. 84-85) 


CONCEPT 


Learning (a continuing process ) 
GENERALIZATION 
People learn all of their lives. 


PROCESSES 


Associating « Analyzing « Synthesizing « 
Comparing e Contrasting 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to tell at least two things people learn 
when they are young, when they grow up, and 
when they grow old. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


This lesson may begin by recalling the dis- 
cussion they had about things they learned be- 
fore coming to school. The lesson can be de- 
veloped by focusing on vocations and life roles 
such as mother, father, friend, and neighbor. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Ask the children what they would like to 
be when they grow up. Talk with them about 
some of the things they will have to learn while 
pursuing a particular vocation. Ask them when 
they think they should begin learning some of 
these things. 

Ask children to name some things a mother 
must learn to do. A father. (This activity will 
help to reinforce learning from Unit 1.) Direct 
children to ask their parents about these things 
and bring in some ideas from home. 

Redirect the children’s attention back to 
pp. 84 and 85. Does anyone know what the 
man on the top of p. 84 is doing? He is going 
to college and studying to be a scientist. Ask 
how old they think he is. 

Ask: “What are all the people doing in the 
picture on the bottom of p. 84? How old are 
these people? Are they older or younger than 
the college student at the top of the page? Now 
look at the picture on p. 85. What is this man 
doing? Is he older or younger than the people 
in the other pictures?” 

Tell the children that this man has retired 
from work. Discuss the meaning of retired, ask- 
ing them if they know anyone who has retired. 
Ask if they know what retired people do all day 
to keep busy. Explain that most retired people 
try to find interesting hobbies to keep busy. 
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CONCLUSION 


Have children make a list or a collection 
of pictures categorized under the three head- 
ings: Things we learn when we are young, 
when we grow up, and when we grow old. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. The class may make a three-part mural 
or display entitled We Learn All Our Lives: 
Before Coming to School; In School; As 
Adults. They could collect pictures from mag- 
azines or newspapers (or draw their own) to 
illustrate each category. Some pictures could 
appear in more than one of the categories. 

2. Have children discuss their hobbies. If 
some children do not have hobbies, this would 
be a good opportunity to introduce ideas by 
showing collections, models, projects, etc. 

3. Have a hobby corner in the room where 
children can make displays of things they do 
after school. 


LESSON 6 (pp. 86-91) 


CONCEPT 


Interdependence 


GENERALIZATION 

There are many things we can learn that 
help other people. 
PROCESSES 

Observing e Analyzing e Interpreting 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to describe at least three things to do to 
help other people. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Begin this lesson with a discussion of the 
pictures on pp. 86 and 87. This represents an 


extension of the previous lesson on vocations. 
Tell the children that not only do we choose to 
work for ourselves (to be happy, make a living, 
etc.), but what we do helps other people. 
Discuss some things they do in school and at 
home that help other people. Ask: “What has 
the nurse on p. 86 learned to do? How does this 
help the little girlP What has the man on p. 87 
learned to do? How does this help other 
people?” Develop the concept of irrigation. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Ask the children to describe ways which 
people help others. Ask specifically about the 
doctor, teacher, barber, telephone men, and 
other community helpers. 

Tell them that there are many other ways 
which people can help others. “Look at the pic- 
tures on pp. 88-89. What do you see? Why do 
you suppose the stream is so full of trash? Why 
is there garbage around the building? The 
people who did these things can learn to help 
themselves and others. What could they have 
done? How does keeping your house and yard 
clean help you and others? What do you think 
we should do about all of the things people 
throw into rivers and along the road?” 

Have the children take turns being the 
mayor, talking to all the people in the town 
about what they can do to help keep the town 
clean. 

“What rule has the man on p. 90 learned?” 
The teacher could generate additional rules 
that could be kept on an experience chart. 


CONCLUSION 


Discuss a typical day with the children and 
focus their attention on what they can do to 
help others: Keeping their rooms clean, toys 
picked up, not throwing papers on the street, 
in school, etc. Set aside a period during which 
they can describe ways which they have helped 
other people. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children bring in for a display 
pictures showing pollution and/or the destruc- 
tion of natural resources. 


2. Ask children to describe how they 
would teach their younger brothers and sisters 
to help other people. 

3. Have children plan and put on a puppet 
show for the kindergarten class on How It 
Feels To Help Others. 


LESSON 7 (pp. 92-95) 


CONCEPTS 


Cooperation « Dependence 


GENERALIZATION 


People everywhere learn ways of living 
together. 


PROCESSES 


Comparing « Contrasting « Associating « 
Observing « Inducting « Analyzing « Synthe- 
sizing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying this lesson, pupils will be 
able to verbally describe at least two ways 
people have learned to live together through 
cooperation. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCTION 


Discuss with the children the concept of co- 
operation. This may be achieved by asking 
them what happens when they don’t get along 
with one of their friends. (They are limited in 
what they can do, what games they can play, 
etc.) Tell them that when people work and 
play together and cooperate, they can have 
more fun and get much more work done. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Ask the children to look at pp. 92 and 93. 
Ask: “What do all these pictures have in com- 
mon or how are all of these pictures alike? 
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How are they different? Do you want to join 
the Brownies or Cub Scouts? Why? You will 
be able to do many more things by working 
together with other children, What else do you 
expect to learn when you join these groups?” 

Tell the children to look at the top of p. 94. 
Ask: “Does anyone know what these people are 
doing? They are voting. They will decide who 
their leaders will be. Maybe we could hold a 
vote in this class.” At this time you may find it 
helpful to have children elect classroom help- 
ers. The procedure can be simplified to help 
children conceptualize rule of majority. 

Ask the children to examine the picture on 
p. 95. “What does an orchestra have to do with 
living together? Cooperation? What do you 
suppose the music would sound like if these 
people did not cooperate?” 


REVIEWING THE UNIT (p. 96) 


CONCLUSION 


It may be appropriate to discuss with the 
children how different countries of the world 
have come together at the United Nations to 
try to find ways of living together. Explain that 
if all people could learn to cooperate with each 
other, then there would be no wars and people 
could build a better and happier world. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AND DISCUSSION 


1. Have children draw pictures of what 
happens when people cooperate and don’t co- 
operate with each other. 

2. Have children review pictures on pp. 
92-95, identifying things people learn quickly 
and those that take a long time to learn. 


1. Discuss p. 96 with children. After they have categorized all items listed, ask them to add 


several more examples to each sense. 


2. Collect a large number of magazine clippings and have the children classify how they could 
learn about each of these things. Use either the senses for the classes of things or let them form their 


Own groupings. 


3. Print a list of facts and skills on the chalkboard and read it aloud. Then ask the children to 


tell you into which group to put each item. 


4, Present a new topic and let the class suggest ways to learn it. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
FOR PUPILS 


Austin, Mary C. and Queenie B. Mills. The 
Sound of Poetry (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1963). 


Lenski, Lois. Papa Small and At Our House 
(New York: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 1959). 
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Mackay, David. Flock of Words: An Anthology 
of Poetry for Children and Others (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1970). 


Rey, H. A. The Curious George Series (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Inc., 1941 on). 


























Unit IV 








Learning 


Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 4.] 
CONCEPTS: Learning e Knowledge (Facts, Skills) 

SUGGESTION: Let the children study the pictures on these 
two pages and then ask them to name some of the things they 


earned before beginning school. 





We come to school to learn. 

But we start to learn before we come to 
school. 

Who are our first teachers? 








[2] 
































Girls and boys in other countries learn, too. fhe weld 
Who are their first teachers? eens 


What do they need to learn? 
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These girls and boys are learning as you do. 
How are they learning? 
In what other ways do you learn? 
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Begin Lesson 4, Guide page 4-5 
CONCEPT: Learning (through new experiences) 


SUGGESTION: Tell the children that no matter 
where we go, we always learn something. Then 
ask if the children can identify animals at left 
and tell where the children are learning. Introduce 
the word ZOO and discuss the purposes of zoos 


You can learn by going places. 


What other places have you seen? 
What did you learn? 


Have the children study the photograph above and then ask what the children are 
learning about fish. (They live under water, swim by moving their tails and fins, etc.) 



































Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 4.5. 

CONCEPT: Learning (a continuing process) 

SUGGESTION: Explain that adults learn just as children do. 
Develop the idea that people can learn both by studying books 
and by actually doing things. Call attention to the pictures 
and then ask: “‘Which people are learning by doing? Who is 
learning by reading?”’ 


These people are different ages. 
What are they doing? Why? 
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Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 4-6. 
CONCEPT: Interdependence 
SUGGESTION: Ask: “‘Is 

the little girl helping some. What has the nurse learned to do? 


one? Is someone helping 


her?” How is she helping the girl? 


Ask the class'to name some What ?do. yous thinksthissmanehassieanicaate 
of the people that help them 


every day. do? 
How will this help his crops? 


Call attention to the photograph at right and ask: ‘‘Is the man 
helping others? How?’’ (Growing crops that provide food for 
people) 














SUGGESTION: After the children look at the picture on the opposite page, ask if anyone knows why 
trees are cut down. (To provide lumber for building houses, etc ) Then ask: ‘‘Were the men who cut 


the trees helping other people? How?” 


All of these places have changed. 


What has happenear 


We have learned how to keep this from 


happening. NOTE: The two pictures above offer an opportunity to 
emphasize the fact that people can help each other if 


What could We have done? they put papers and trash into baskets and bins, as 


the man in the picture on the next page is doing. 


89 


treet 


Ask: ‘“‘How is the boy opposite helping 
the little girl?’’ Emphasize the necessity 
of waiting when a traffic light is red and 


walking ONLY whenitis greens — -You have learned tolfollow somesmmules 
What rule have this girl and boy learned? 
What rule has the man learned? 
What rules do you follow? 


="$| | 


Ask: ‘‘ls the man helping others? 
How?’ 
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Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 4:/ 


What are the girls doing? 

Why are flags flown from the buildings? 
We learn to honor our flag. 

Other people also honor their flag. 


CONCEPTS: Cooperation e Dependence 


SUGGESTION: Explain that working together in groups, as the 
people in these pictures are doing; helps people learn to live 


together. Ask: “‘Why do you think people must learn to live 
together?” 


93 
[21] 








to live together? Why?’’ (They wait their turn in line, instead 


Ask: ‘‘Do you think the people in the picture have learned 





of pushing ahead. Some are talking pleasantly.) 


What are these people doing? 
People need to learn to live together. 


Point to the picture at right. Ask: ‘‘Are these people working 
ay We 45 


+ x \A/ | 4 9 
together: Why do you think so? 
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Use these pictures to tell how we learn 
that something is: 


sour burnt 
loud quiet 

blue rough 
sweet pretty 
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